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FLATS amidst charming Woodland Gardens 
adjoining PUTNEY HEATH "sept in 
CCMPLETE WITH EVERY MODERN REFINEMENT, 
cu ane cee! ~=6=|~ MANOR 


BE AVAILABLE. 


| 
ELOCKS FACE LOVELY SCENERY, OPENING ON F | E | D S 
TO PUTNEY HEATH. 


INCLUSIVE RENTALS, £200 to £350. PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, 
GARAGES AVAILABLE. S.W 15, 
CALL OR WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE Phon Putney 2193. 





Builder Owners: JOHN LAING & SON Led 











MOSELY CARD & COMPANY, _REIGATE 


A FINE OLD SUSSEX 
ee apt DATED A.D. 1622 





Amidst led country, Offord i 

38 miles London. Right off the beaten track. This 
Lovely Old Farmhouse, a Mass of Oak and many original 
features Carefully restored and sympathetically 
modernised, 5 Bedrooms, 2 Bathrooms, 3 4 Reeeption 
Rooms ; Inglenook Fireplaces, Central Heating, Electric 


Light. Old Barn Gara 
Garden and Paddock of 4 ACRES, with simall strear 


FREEHOLD £4,250. 


Pull asthenia te from : 
MOSELY CARD & CO... REIGATE 
rel. 938), and at Sevenoaks and Oxted 


BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTORS 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY, WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


*“ ABBOTSFORD,” CUCKFIELD ROAD, BURGESS HILL 


L miles Haywards Heath 
1} miles Burgess Hill, main 
iu stations electric tra 
vice : 11 miles Brighton, 
ONE OF THE MOST 
ATTRACTIVE, PICTUR- 
ESQUE AND ARTISTIC 
TEA and PLEASURE GAR- 
DENS in the SOUTH OF 
ENGLAND, together with a 
jong range of Aviaries, stocked 
with a valuable collection oi 
rare and beautiful birds. 
Comfortable Georgian 
House . Which contains 3 recep- 
tion rooms, 6 bedrooms, teth- 
_— room and usual offices. Coys 
vater, Electric light. Stabling 
Courtys wi Garage for + 
4 Greenhouses, Cottage 














4 Gireeuhons PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD. COST £38,000. 
Suitable fe eaeounatt IN ALL ABOUT 5 ACRES. 


for pr he upa 


Sole Agents: — GLADDING, SON & WING, 8-11 Pavilion Buildings, Brighton. 








A. T. UNDERWOOD, 

| The most, Central Office For 

| SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES 

j Estate Offices. Three Bridges, Sussex. Uhone 

| Crawley 328 

| 

| CASTIGLIONE & S SONS, 


AUCTIONEERS, ESTATE AGENTS, SURVEYORS 
AND VALUERS 
JERTAWE THE MANAGEMENT AND SALE OF 


| DED ESTATES, TOWN AND COUNTPRY PRO 
}PERTIES IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED 
| KINGDOM: ALSO 

|THE SALE OF FURNITURE, FINE ARTs 
}ANTIQUES, TEWELLERY, &e.; AND OF TRON 
SPE AND ENGINEERING WORKS, EITHER 


I 
BY AUCTION OR PRIVATE TREATY 
VALUATIONS FOR ESTATE DUTY, MORTGAG) 
AND OTHER PURPOSES 
SURVEYS FOR DEVELOPMENT OF LAND For 
BUILDING 
PHE SCOTTISH AND ENGLISH ESTATES OFFICES 
43 ST. JAMES’S PLACE, 
LONDON, S.W.1 
‘PHONE REGent 2357 


FOR SALE 


MANSION HOUSE situated S miles from Dunno 
Aryevll, Seotlond Fine residenee, comprised of 13 pri 
| cipal beds, 2 servants’ beds., bathroom, toilet and d 

ing rooms, gun room, We. 2 reception. t billiard, H 
} tarse modern danee hall Garage for 3 cars Will. sta 
ease, and 2 reception, panelled thronghout in jine pitel 








pine. Fine drive and tennis conrt. Lovely view ov 
sen loch Would make fine guest house, private sehor 
esidenc Krechold Gift at “2250 or nearest off 
| Yor photographs and further particulars, apply 
|JAMES PRATT & SONS, F.N. A.A 
AUCTIONEERS AND ESTATE AGENTS 
| Wen Row, Dakbincrox, Co, Dursiw 
| 1 pel, 33ut. 
| SUSSEX 
{ Near the w Vill Lind 
} Crrkcrive RESIDENCE 
8-9 bo dpoor bathrooms, 3 receplion roonis, 
| offices, 
H hlectvie Tight, Main water. 
Fennis and Croqnet) lawns, Kitchen Carden 
Garage and Stabling with Flat over; Cottage 


8 ACRES IN ALL 


| Exeellent train serviee from Haywards Heath n 


PRIC E £5,500 FREEHOLD 


Vor further details and order te view apply 
Wn. Woop, SON & GARDNER, 
wiley, Su Xx '} hone Crawley 2 


HINDHEAD. 


OK SALE FREEHOLD, a heantifully appointed 
| pertectly sechided RESIDENCE, standing in 40 
acres of Jovely gardens and woodland, the upkeep 
whieh is very low; 6 bedrooms, 3 reeeption, bathroom, 
exeellent, domestie offiees, Ae. : eleetrie light, ‘phon 

centrally heated garage, potting sheds, and rumerous 
outhouses. PRICE £5,000 or offer Apply CHAR a 
V. STEVENS & €©., 50 Buekingham Gate, SW. 
Viet. 4806, 


= TOTNES, 


UN THE DART VALLEY, DEVON 
\ PERFECT MINIATURE ESTATE. 
] ELIGHTEUL HOUSE of eharacter; 8 hedrool 
2 hathrooms, 4 reception ; stabling tor 6; garage 
3 cottages; 16 aeres of land in ringed fenee ; 7 mile 
from Torquay ; G.W.R, main line Totnes Station 
£4,500 FREEHOLD. 
Os would LET with 6 acres and 1 cottage at £150 pe 
VENNER & BOYD, Surveyors, Totnes 





YOMERSET.--Near) WELLS. Lovey Mendips 
s GEORGIAN HOUSE, in wailed grounds. large hall 
3 reception, 6/7 bedrooms, bathroom, cellars slectri 












light and power, Ideat hot water, gardens, gravel soil 
garage, stabling, outbuildings. paddocks, nearly 2 Actes 
Near station, church and post office. ‘Only £1,700 free 
hold.-—MASTERS & CO,, Weston-super-Mare 
— 
ae LL (Kast),—Perfect seclusion, just off the heaten 
traek, but under 10 mins, Station (30 mins London) 
A ee charming (pre-Wary RESIDENCE ; deliz htfully 
planed ALL ON TWO FLOORS ; “loung oo 
3 receplion rooms (25 5f. xX 197th, & is py arquict fl Moors 
ample clork rooms, 9 bedrooms some with: lavatel 
basins (h. & c.), TWO bathrooms luxuriously fitte 
model domestie Offices with maids’ sitting tee 
DOUBLE GARAGE About ONE ACRE beaut 
gardens, mainly enclosed by brick wall, ‘Tennis cow 
Electric light, &e. £4,500 FREEHOLD.—SOAR 
SOAR, Agents, Cheam. ’Phone, Sutton 1845 
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SPECTATOR. 


& COUNTRY 


For Sale or To Let 





London’s Most Modern 


Ideally planned; 4 and 
5 bed and dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms, 2 reception 
rooms, vestibule, kitchen and 
pantry, central heating, 
softened constant hot water : 
polished hardwood floors to 
reception self-con- 
tained servants’ quarters ; 
lavatory basins in bedrooms ; 


Family Flats. 


rooms ; 


refrigerators. 


RENTS FROM £425 


PER ANNUM INCLUSIVE. 


BERKELEY COURT 


Apply Letting Office, BERKELEY COURT, BAKER STREET, W. 1. 
’Phone: Welbeck 7960. 





Or Sole Agents, ALLSOP & CO., 15 Soho Square, W.1. Gerrard 5848. 








HARRODS ESTATE OFFICES 


Telephone: Ken. 1490, ** Estate, c/o Harrods, West Byfleet. 


CHEAM, SURREY. 


Telegrams : London.” Surrey Offices : 





On Southern Slopes of 


THE CHILTERNS. Fine position, convenient for station and oll. 
Beautiful position, ay Msg only 35 minutes LOW PRICE, £2,400 FREEHOLD. 
son aiiracee a cuerdectier caren ecte a a Most attractive Modern Residence 
A MOST ATTR ACTIV E FREEHOLD RESIDENCE Lounge hall, 2 reception, 8 bed. and dressing, bath 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, 5 bed., bathroom. ofiecn 


Main drainage. Company's electrie light and water. 
GARAGE (THREE CARS) 

Telightint pleasure Gardens, with tennis and other 

herbaceous borders, formal garden, Kitchen 

garden, in all about 24 Acres, 


VERY REASONABLE PRICE. 


Company's electric light, gas and water; main drains ; 
| constant hot water. Garage. 
| MATURED GARDENS WITH TENNIS 
Ss Agents: 

Brompton 


LAWN 


Jawns 






HARRODS, Mtd., 








HARRODS, Ltd., 62-64 Brompton Road, S.W 1. | 13 MILES TOWN. 

ie ae ea ~~ | RURAL PostTION : 1 MILE STATION : 40 MINS.’ JOURNEY 
SUTTON. PRICE £3,250. COMPACT, PRE-WAR BUILT RESIDENCE 
THE VERY DESIRABLE FREEHOLD EXCELLENT ORDER: OPEN POSITION: HIGH 


GROUND: GRAVEL SOTEL,. 
3 sitting., 7 bed. and 


RESIDENCE 
hall, cloakroom, 3 


situated in the best part of this favourite district ae 
and convenient. for station and shops. Contains: | dressing, complete offices. > 

hall, 3 reception, billiard room, 7 bed and| {2.'8 services. Space for Garage 
g. bath. offices } Matured Gardens, with lawn 

li 


Entrance 







flower and ros 


« light. gas nd ater. Main drainage, | 2OCk garden, woodland of abont 2 acres, also valuable 
— “a,” ‘ ilies | Freehold Building Site with road frontage of about 
et . . 117 ft 
ATTRACTIVE PLEASURE GARDENS. VERY Low PRICE AS 4 WHOLE or IN Two Lo7s 





P Vacant Possession, Strongly recommended by MESSRS. F. D. IBBETT 
Sole Agents |& Co. of Sevenoaks, and HARRODS, LTD., 62 64 
HARRODS. Ltd., 62-64, Brompton-road, S8.W.1.! Brompton Road, S.W 


BROAD & PATEY, 


AGENTS for Hertfordshire Houses 
3-5 STATION ROAD, WATFORD (Tel. 2224). 





YROXLEY GREEN } ; 
/accessible. Charming HOUSE with an acre. Garage 
Hard court, &e. 7 bed, 3 ree. Every possible conveni- 
ence. Only £3,000 F-HOLD. Might ve Ict 





e GO ‘  ggpeee WOOD.—A tremendous bargain in a nie 
SUSSEX. 5 miles from Eastbourne and close to Downs posi ion. DETACHED HOUSE, with doubie garage 


: ; and large garden. 6 bed, 3 ree. All services. Central 
A beautiful old Sussex Farm House residence partly | heating. Only £1,300 F"HOLD. 
ed and partly Georgian, standing in nearly two acre: 
Of delightful gardens, well back fre juiet road. Fault- = ine at 
lessly restored pony ae ae tee XHEY LINKS (almost adjoining).—Attractive 


— modernised in keeping with th 

Periods, particular attention having been given to the 

tomestic quarters. Accommodation : 3 reception rooms 
5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


moder? HOUSE, with garage and } acre garden 
4 bed, 2 rec., &e. All services. A bargain at £1,800 
Fk’ HOLD. 


Ample picturesque outbuildings, garage, stabling. wie . 
Ompany’s water, modern drainage, main clectric current 7 INGS LANGLEY.—Brick-built BUNGALOW, with 
available. 19 acres and 500 it. frontage. <A giit at £550 





, Further particulars and key from OAKDEN & CO., | P HOLD. 
~4Uorntield Road, Eastbourne. "Phone : Eastbourne 1234 | To buy or sell houses, apply BROAD & PATEY, above 


| 
heds 


Absolutely secluded, yet very } 


WHITEMAN & CO. 


56 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 3. Tel Kens. 0026/7 





UPSET PRICE—£1,500. 


GRIMSBURY MILL HOUSE, 
BANBURY 





GEORGIAN HOUSE away from all traffic. Centrai 
heating, main water ind gas. 3 Reception, billiards, 


9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, «ec 


2 ACRES. 


For Sale 


Garage. 
TROUT FISHING. 
Privately or by Auction March 15th 


WHITeMAN & Co., as above. 


REMARKABLE BARGAIN. 
ARGYLE HOUSE, SOUTHBORO’, 
KENT. 














High up with wonderful views 
+ Reception, 6 bedrooms, bath, &e. Main electric tight 
ind drains. Independent h.w. boiler 1} Acres 


ANY OFFER 
l'or Sale Privately or by 
WuHiTemMan & CO 


CONSIDERED. 
Auction March 15th 


as above 





OVERLOOKING PARK. 


| BRIGHTON.—-Well-appointed Residence on high 
ground and easily ae teception, 6 bedrooms 
bath, servants’ sitting room, &e All main services 
| Pretty garden 


essible. 


a PRICE CUT. 


PARSONS 
Brighton & 


For Sale Privately or by Auction March 14th 
Son & Bostry, 147 North Street 
WHITEMAN & Co. 


£1,650. 
SUSSEX-SURREY BORDERS. On 
| near East Grinstead 
| GABLED RESIDENCE with 2 reception 
i 5 hath, &e 
awn Acre 


EXECUTORS’ SALE. 


WHITEMAN & Co., as abo 


is above 


+ southern 3 Ope 


sun parlour 
Electric light 


studio > bedrooms tennis 


MID-SUSSEX. 


Near Lewes—10 miles Coast 


BLACK AND WHITE TUDOR COTTAGE on tho 

South Downs Perfect order Oak beams &e. Central 5 
heating, 2 reception, 7 bedrooms, bath, &ec. Studio 

Garage, stables, paddock. 


4 ACRES. £3,000 OR OFFER. 


WHITEMAN & Co is 


above. 
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‘On Demand 


A REVOLUTION 


IN THE TRUNK TELEPHONE SERVICE 


YOU CAN now get a long-distance trunk call put through to practically 
any part of the country with no more fuss and bother than a local call 


—and with very little more waiting. 


You no longer have to replace the receiver and stand by until you are 
called. As soon as you have asked for your number, you hear your call 
actually picking up its successive connexions until the subscriber you 
want is reached. If he is in, you should be speaking to him within two 
minutes of your original request. If he is not in, and you have taken 
the precaution of booking the call as a ‘personal’ call, you will only be 


charged the inquiry fee. 


It has cost the Post Office years of research and an expenditure of 
well over £500,000 to effect this striking revolution in its trunk system. 
Every business man will recognise immediately its advantages in the 
office. The woman in the home will find it a delightful improvement 
in that best of all means of keeping in personal touch with distant 


relatives and absent friends— 


The Telephone Service 
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News of the Week 


HE emotions of the people of this country regarding 
the tragic death of King Albert of Be Igium were 
adequately expressed in the tributes paid in both Houses 
of Parliament on Tuesday—especially in the admirably 
sincere and simple little speech by Major Attlee. It is 
inevitable that War memories should almost fill the 
field at such a moment. Yet, as an article on a later page 
shows, it was through the wisdom of his leadership in 
peace no less than by the courage of his leadership in 
war that King Albert earned the love of his own people 
and the respect of all the world. It was characteristic 
of the simplicity of his habits that he should have gone 
off to climb alone when death befell him. His son takes 
up the burden of kingship in the face of exceptional 
difficulties at home and abroad, but he has already given 
evidence—notably in the speech he made before the 
African Society in London last year—that he has inherited 
both character and capacity. King Albert, it 
unfitting to mention, was a regular reader of this journal, 
and had recently renewed his subscription for a period 
of three years. 


is not 


* * * * 


The Future in Austria 

There are two essential conditions for the salvation 
of Austria, the absence of any active foreign intervention 
and a resolute policy of conciliation on the part of the 


Government. The Three-Power declaration by this 
country, France and Italy, regarding the necessity of 


maintaining Austria’s integrity and independence was 
intended to diminish the danger of intervention, but 


Germany, Italy and the Little Entente are all disturbingly 
interested in the future of Austria and wise and restrained 
statesmanship will be called for in 
serious friction is to be avoided, 


many 


But even more 


quarters if 


immediate is the internal problem. That is essentially 
Austria’s own concern, but the British Minister at Vienna 
was fully justified in representing to Dr. Dollfuss, as he 
did, the wisdom of a policy of clemency. That, it seems 
clear, accords with the Chancellor's own inclination, 
but it is doubtful how far the Chancellor is his own master. 
and doubtful equally whether the conflict in Vienna has 
not embittered feeling too completely for any early 
appeasement. The ideal would be some form of govern- 
ment of national union, in which Socialist participation 
would be essential. But when the Socialists offered Dr. 
Dollfuss their support against the Nazis the Heimwehr 
compelled him to repulse them, and it will be hard for 
him to enlist it with success now. The complete raising 
of martial law is a good beginning. There have been 
too many executions already. If the Chancellor has the 
strength as well as the wisdom to broaden the basis of 
his government there may be hope for Austria yet. 


* * * * 
Mr. Eden’s Pilgrimage 
It was suggested here a week aga that all Mr. Eden 


had to do in Paris, Berlin and Rome could be done in a 
fortnight. There is every indication that it will be. 
The Lord Privy Seal began his conversations with the 
French ministers in Paris last Saturday and moved on 
Monday. After going on to Rome and 
returning by way of Paris he is likely to be in London 
again before the end of next week. ‘To make any estimate 
of the result of the conversations so far would be entirely 
premature. The general that the Paris 
talks yielded little, but the German rather more than was 
expected. Mr. Eden’s mission 
he is discharging with great ability 
delicacy than has been fully appreciated. 


to Berlin on 


impression is 


which to all appearance 
is of even greater 
The sympathy 
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of this country with France is great, but if Herr Hitler 
is at all alive to his opportunity he can, by accepting 
the latest British draft in principle, line British public 
opinion up with him against French hesitations and 
reluctance. But when all is done the real sticking-point 
may be found to be neither in Berlin nor in Paris, but 
in London. If, as is perfectly possible, Germany accepts 


the British draft in its main lines and France accepts 
conditionally on some firmer pledge regarding security, 
the success or failure of the Disarmament Conference 
may rest on a decision here. 


2k * 


State Officials and Relief 

The weakness of the Opposition in the House of 
Commons has been revealed in the very poor case they 
have put up in Committee against the administration of 
relief for the able-bodied unemployed (outside insurance) 
by the central Assistance Board. The real grounds of 
objection to‘ the Government’s plan of removing relief 
from local bodies and handing it over to State officials 
is not that civil servants are peculiarly inhumane, but 
that the uniform administration of relief by regulation is 
too inelastic, that local knowledge and experience are 
jettisoned, that much duplication or overlapping of 
local and central services will be inevitable, and that local 
authorities will still have to make payments to a service 
over which they have no shadow of control. However, 
the Government has made up its mind, and what matters 
most at the present moment is to ensure that local 
knowledge and voluntary effort should be given as much 
scope as possible so that they may continue to be opera- 
tive. Provision is made for the setting up of advisory 
committees. Will these committees have any real 
functions and any powers which will make it worth while 
for energetic voluntary workers to join them? The 
regulations which, in due course, will be framed by 
the Board will be only less important than the Bill 
itself, 

* * * * 

The British Industries Fair 

It is not merely the size of the British Industries 
Fair—though that alone is an indication of wide- 
spread activity and of confidence in goods that are 
being produced—-but the variety and interest of the 
exhibits that make this show the most remarkable of 
its kind. Here—at Olympia, the White City and 
Castle Bromwich—we may learn that whatever the 
slackness of the demand for the products of the heavy 
industries, British manufacturers are applying themselves 
as never before in our time to eater for new wants, or 
to supply the old wants with better and cheaper articles, 
or to save labour, or to make things charming as well as 
useful. Science and art simultaneously have been 
making their way into industry and exploring new 
avenues of utility and beauty, whilst the aim is always 
pursued of keeping prices low. The British Industries 
Fair is, frankly, a means of advertising. But it is 
exactly what advertising ought to be—the putting of 
your goods on a table for all to look at, where they may 
be seen for just what they are worth. The British, as 
a nation, have in the past been bad advertisers of their 
wares. But our new manufacturers are well aware 
that arrogant reticence does not pay. 

* * * * 


The Coloured Shirt Nuisance 

It is satisfactory that the question of blackshirts 
and other unofficial uniforms should have been raised 
in the House of Commons and that the Home Secretary 
should be giving the matter his serious consideration. 
It will need ts be considered at some length, for it is a 


oe 


— 


far from simple matter. That the blackshirts are a nyjg, 
ance (as shown, for example, by police court pro. 
ceedings at Newton Abbot on Tuesday, arising out of 
their unwarranted interference in a Devonshire tithe 
dispute and by a scrimmage between black and green 
shirts in London last week), may be common ground, 
and the fact established by figures which the Hone 
Secretary quoted, that the wearing of political uniforns 
does produce public disorder is a good reason why the 
prohibition of such uniforms should be considered as the 
Home Office is considering it. But just as hunger. 
marchers cannot be forbidden to walk in formation along 
the King’s highway so long as they comport themselves 
peaceably, so in ordinary circumstances a_ peaceable 
citizen, provided he remains peaceable, can reasonably 
claim the right to wear a shirt of any colour he chooses, 
even if he wears nothing over it. A situation may arise 
when measures directed frankly against such a body as 
Sir Oswald Mosley’s Fascists may be desirable and 
justifiable in the public interest. But it is not desirable 
to manufacture new crimes, and open as this body js 
to criticism on many grounds it may be doubted whether 
the situation has arisen yet. 
* * * * 

What a Child Costs 

The number” of Conservative members who 
abstained from voting in the division on the 2s, 
or 3s. for a child question on Tuesday was even more 
significant than the number who voted against the Govem- 
ment and thereby sent its majority to the lowest 
figure recorded in this Parliament. What was in 
question was not the statutory allowance to the children 
of persons drawing insurance benefit, but the grant 
in respect of the estimated need of families in the 
public assistance category. The Minister of Labour and 
his Parliamentary Secretary protested in vain that it 
would be open to the Public Assistance Board to 
authorize an even higher payment than 3s. a_ week. 
The House was insistent that the 3s. should be made 
quite definitely a minimum—which only means, as the 
proposer of the amendment, Sir John Haslam, pointed 
out, a rate of 5d. a day for a child instead of 34d. There 
is little doubt that if the Whips had been off the amend- 
ment would have been carried easily. As it is the 
Publie Assistance Board will at least know in advance 
what public opinion expects of it. 

* * * * 

Still Imprisoned 

In commenting, at the end of December, on the verdiet 
of the Supreme Court, at Leipzig, on the Reichstag Fire 
prisoners, The Spectator described it as “a qualified 
testimony to the independence of the highest court in 
Germany ” giving reasons why the testimony had to be 
qualified. That judgement may stand so far as the Court 
is concerned, but nothing the presiding judge’s colleagues 
may have done to reinstate German justice in the eyes 
of the world can divert attention today from the scandal 
of the continued imprisonment of the four men acquitted 
of the crime charged against them. It is German 
administration, not German justice, on which the disgrace 
falls, and where the personal responsibility lies heaviest 
is still obscure. Herr Hitler, of course, is responsible 
ultimately, and he has just stated in an interview that 
the prisoners will be released. General Géring, however, 
who openly threatened Dimitroff in court, has in another 
interview declared just the opposite, and the four prisoners 
still remain incarcerated two months now since theif 
acquittal was pronounced. There is every desire here 
to regard Germany as a country with normal standards 
of civilization, but the record of its government in recat 
to the Reichstag prisoners makes that singularly difficult. 
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By-Election Reflections 

The by-elections at Cambridge, Lowestoft and Ports- 
mouth bring no special comfort to the National Govern- 
ment or Labour and considerable discomfort to the 
Liberals, whose candidates at Cambridge and Lowestoft 
forfeited their deposit. At Portsmouth no Liberal stood. 
Jabour, it is true, improved its position at Cambridge 
and Lowestoft, but in neither case did it come anywhere 
near victory, and at Portsmouth the Labour vote was 
smaller than in 1980 or 1929—on a smaller total poll. 
The Conservatives who were elected in each case cer- 
tainly profited by running as National Government 
candidates, and the Liberal failures indicate clearly 
enough that many Liberals feel that the time has by 
no means yet arrived to revert to party politics pure 
and simple—a very intelligible sentiment at a moment 
when events throughout Europe are emphasizing the 
fact that in the present stress the choice lies between 
personal dictatorships and governments of national 
concentration. For Liberals themselves fate is hard, 
for only a party tide running strong will enable them 
to keep their organization efficient and their local 
Yor lack of that a repetition of the 


organizers paid, 
probable. 


débacles at Cambridge and Lowestoft is 
Another by-election impends at Basingstoke. 


* * * % 


Are the Working Classes Better Off? 

Statistics and observation alike confirm the fact that 
the employed working classes are, on the average, some- 
what better off than they were before the War. But, 
unfortunately, the improvement does not apply to certain 
sections. The Ministry of Labour figures show that, 
whilst the percentage increase in the cost of living (last 
December) was 43, the average full-time rate of wage was 
G4per cent. above the 1914 level. But since the average 
working day has been shortened, the increase in hourly 
rates is higher, being more than 80 per cent. When we 
examine the figures for different trades, we discover, 
as was to be expected, that the sheltered trades—such 
as building, railways and internal transport generally— 
have benefited most; whereas the skilled workers in 
such staple industries as engineering, shipbuilding and 
wool, though they have secured shorter hours, have 
improved their position very little in respect of real 
wages. The most satisfactory feature of the inquiry is 
that in the great majority of trades the lowest paid class 
of all, that of the labourers, is the class which has secured 
the most substantial improvement. But there are two 
very dark spots in the picture. Real weekly wages in 
the spinning section of the cotton industry tend to be 
lower than, or at best equal to, pre-War earnings ; and 
in the depressed mining areas of Northumberland, 
Durham, Scotland and South Wales they are lamentably 
below that level. No wonder there is clamour for the 
reform of the coal industry. 


* * * # 


Shippers and Subsidies 

The Liverpool Steam Ship Owners issued, on 
Wednesday, their annual report, and although it has 
been given little prominence in the daily Press it is an 
important document. It suddenly marks a_ turning- 
point in the debate on subsidies, for Liverpool who, up 
to the end of last year, declaimed against artificial aid 
for anything in general, and in particular for tramps, 
now comes out with an appeal to the Government to 
“consider ’’ subsidies: provided that they are, first, 
applied equitably to all branches of shipping, and, 
secondly, accompanied by other measures which will 


restore free trade. At the same time Liverpool presents 
an impressive list of the disabilities laid on British shipping 
from 1914 onwards, some of which Liverpool considers 
the Government should shoulder. The argument that 
since the Government reduces freights by limiting 
imports it ought to recompense the shippers is valid 
enough in theory, but can hardly be very seriously 
intended. Protection always does penalize shippers ; 
that is one of the counts against it. The general con- 
tention that shipping should always be aided as an 
essential part of home defence would command more 
consideration. 


x * * * 


Milk for the Schools 

The proposal that surplus milk, at present sold at a 
low rate for manufacturing purposes, should be given 
instead to school children who urgently need such nourish- 
ment carries its own recommendation on its face. It 
was, in fact, put forward by Mr. H. V. Hodson in an 
article in The Spectator a fortnight ago. Many details 
need to be arranged, but the Board of Education and the 
Milk Marketing Board between them are perfectly 
capable of working out a plan. But milk is not just 
milk. There is good milk, of which the more drunk 
the better, and there is bad milk, full of tubercle infection, 
which ought to be kept from any children who are getting 
it now rather than given to fresh children who are not 
getting it. No more need be said about that here, for 
it will be discussed at greater length in The Spectator next 
week. In general the slogan, “* Drink More Milk” 
needs to be lengthened into ‘“ Drink More Milk and 
Better Milk.” 

* * * a 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The out- 
standing event of the week was the revolt of the 
Government’s supporters in numbers unprecedented 
during this Parliament upon the amendment to the 
Unemployment Bill on the assessment of the needs of 
a child. The House of Commons has not been so lively 
for a long time past, and the official opposition tasted 
for once the joys of backing a cause popular beyond 
their own ranks. There is, however, only one definite 
conclusion to be drawn from the incident, namely, that 
the House of Commons is in no mood to put economy 
in the forefront of policy, and suspects the Bill of being 
an economy measure. A few concessions upon other 
parts of the Bill will almost certainly restore harmony. 
The critics would do much better if they understood the 
Bill. The main features of other debates on the Bill 
were the pleasant impression made by the new Solicitor 
General, whose only fault is a tendency to inaudibility, 
and the emergence of a promising back-bencher in 
Mr. J. S. C. Reid, who blew the fiery Mr. Bevan out of 
the water, and showed up the tendency of Socialist 
intellectuals to dally with the idea of dictatorship. 


* * * * 


Finally, Mr. Rhys Davies won the credit of moving a 
more useful private members’ motion than usual against 
the private manufacture of arms. The House was much 
more favourable to Sir A. Chamberlain’s contention that 
what could be controlled was the traffic in arms, and to 
the plea that others should copy our system of export 
licences. Mr. Mitcheson moved a negativing amendment 
effectively and Mr. Duff Cooper took well one of his rare 
chances to make an official speech ; but it is unsatisfactory 
that so many of these debates should end on the pious 
aspiration that more nations should be like us! 
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An Ideal King 


ERHAPS it was inevitable that, when King Albert 
died, the English Press should concentrate its 
attention on his war record. It was what had made his a 
household name in this country. And it was outstanding, 
in respect equally of the qualities of political, of military, 
and of moral leadership that it involved. Yet it was not 
the only nor, in relation at any rate to the country over 
which he ruled, the greatest feature of his reign. We 
are apt to sce both the King and his nation in a false 
perspective. The epithet “ little” trips off our tongue 
when we refer to Belgium, and we ignore its polities as if 
they were those of an English parish. But in fact it isa 
country of over 8,000,000 people—that is, a good deal 
more than Scotland and the Irish Free State put together 
-——and they are among the most intelligent, industrious, 
and enterprising in Europe. Moreover, in their Congo 
dependency they govern an empire twice the size of the 
Union of South Africa, and of very much higher average 
fertility. 

The real peak of Albert I's achievement was _ that, 
with the sole possible exception of his own grandfather, 
Leopold I, he was the best Constitutional Monarch who 
has ever reigned on the Continent of Europe. We are all 
fairly familiar with the pattern (or, perhaps, the legend) 
of what such a Monarch should be. He should incarnate 
the unity and permanent life of the nation ; he should be 
the rallying-point for all good citizens ; he should bridge 
the gulfs between classes, and peaceably adjust the con- 
flicts between parties. Ministries come and go, but he 
remains, hiving a store of disinterested experience, which 
comes to exceed that of any politician. Unable save within 
narrow spheres to determine issues by personal command, 
he is yet entitled on all questions of any moment to be 
consulted. His powers are the famous three enumerated 
by Bagehot—* to advise, to eneourage, and to warn.” 
Outside Parliamentary and Ministerial affairs, he should 
foster sympathetically all the main developments of 
national life—its industry and trade, its local government 
and philanthropy, its science and technology, its art and 
literature, its festivities and sport, its culture and educa- 
tion. His réle being an informal leadership, his mind 
should be essentially forward-looking ; and in each of 
these fields he should discreetly employ the unique pres- 
tige of royal example in order to initiate, or at least to 
liberate, progress. 

That is the pattern ; but where are the Monarchs who 
exemplify it ? In our own country there were none before 
the Prince Consort. The Hanoverian Kings were quite 
another story—a story which would have brought our 
Monarchy to an end, if it had not in the nick of time been 
interrupted, first by the advent to our Throne of an 
unspoiled Princess, and then by her marriage to a Prince 
who had thought out the problem as few other men in 
Europe had. It was not from Lord Melbourne that Queen 
Victoria learned the lessons which made her reign so 
different from that of the Hanoverians under whom he 
had formed his ideas. It was from her husband and 
cousin, Prince Albert, from their unele, King Leopold I 
and from their remarkable mentor, Baron Stockmar. It 
was these three men (and primarily the uncle and the 
mentor) who shaped that conception of the constitutional 
Monarch outlined above. In doing so each had the 
advantage of long residence in England and close study of 
English institutions. But they were not Englishmen ; 
and it is hardly too much to say that we owe the bene- 
ficent transformation of our Monarchy to the impact upon 
our problem of foreign minds—the minds of these three 


highly gifted and intensely conscientious men from 4 
small German State. 

This is not the place to consider how far since the 
Prince Consort’s death our three suceessive Monarchs 
have lived up to the pattern. Obviously each hag 
been strong on some sides, deficient on others; byt 
all have earned and received in high measure the 
regard and affection of their people. The interesting 
thing about King Albert of Belgium is that he represented 
a parallel development from the same source. Whep 
his grandfather, Leopold I, died in 1868 after reigning 
37 years, he had given the most sustained and successful 
exhibition of Constitutional Monarchy @ la Bagehot 
that the world had till then known. His successor, 
Leopold II, was an immensely able man in his way, 
and began promisingly enough ; but, as he grew older, 
his ruthless absorption in megalomaniac finance, hig 
private vices, his harsh temper, and his total lack of 
human sympathy made him anything but the right 
man in the right place. It is true that he conferred 
some great benefits on the country—its African heritage 
for one and the re-planning of its capital for another; 
but on balance when he died at the end of 1909 he had 
rendered the Throne odious. Then it was _ that his 
nephew, succeeding as Albert I at the age of 34, went 
right back to the tradition of his grandfather, and in 
an incredibly short time made the King once more 
the trusted head of the nation. 

Many who have admired the lead which he gave to 
his people in 1914 have missed the most remarkable 
fact. about it—which was not that he did it, but that 
he was able to do it. He had been less than five years 
on the throne, and in following Leopold IL had started, 
so to say, behind scratch. He had used those few years 
well. Not less striking, in its way, was his achievement 
after the War was over. The Armistice found Belgium 
ripe for complete social dissolution. Its factories had 
been destroyed by the Germans, its farms denuded of 
stock and implements ; its people, after four years of 
blind helpless suffering behind the enemy's lines with 
its nerves shattered by atrocities like the deportations, 
was in an acutely sensitive and psychopathic state, 
That all these problems and perils were so bravely and 
quickly surmounted was one of those fine post-War 
achievements which in our post-1929 pessimism we are 
too apt to forget. To whom was it due? To many 
party leaders, no doubt, to Catholics like M. Jaspar 
and M. Renkin, to Socialists like M. Vandervelde, to 
Liberals like M. Hymans—above all to a fund of sturdy 
capacity in the Belgian people. But the keystone 
in the whole arch was the King. Without him it 
would constantly have toppled down. Time and 
again, indeed, it did so, but always he contrived to 
restore it, 

So, too, since the world slump sect in at the end of 
1929. Belgium, an exporting country, has inevitably 
suffered more than most. There as elsewhere economic 
strain has made political sores rankle ;_ and particularly 
‘ankling in these past years has been the Flemish question. 
The King’s handling of it was masterly im its caution. 
He never forfeited the confidence of either side; and 
only a short while ago, after everybody else had failed, 
he was able to bring the parties safely round one of 
the most dangerous corners. 

On the roll of Constitutional Kings his record will 
stand out for its many-sidedness. The pattern, as we 
sketched it above, is too many-sided for most people 
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to fill it all. King Albert filled more of it, perhaps, 
than anyone else yet has. Soldier and statesman, keenly 
interested alike in science, engineering, technology, 
gciology, he was at the same time an intelligent patron 
rt, literature, and music; and an enthusiastic devotee 


if a 
But above all he set the example of 


of manly sports. 


using all his talents as a national trust. While he 
reigned, every Belgian politician knew that there was 
one man of extreme ability in public affairs living wholly 
for the nation’s interest. Faction and corruption, 
lethargy and. irresponsibility, shrank ashamed before 
such an example. 


Britain and Russia—A New Start 


tions appears to be now closed by the signing of the 
new Temporary Commercial Agreement. It has taken 

long to negotiate, but the excellence of its terms affords a 

reasonable excuse for the delays. It creates a more 

favourable situation for a two-way flow of trade with 

Russia than any that has existed since the Soviet State 

eame into being, and the two Governments have taken 

advantage of the fact that they were able to start de novo, 
and in an atmosphere less influenced than hitherto by 
prejudice. The denunciation of the previous Agreement 
had been made necessary by the Ottawa Conference, its 
most-favoured-nation clauses being incompatible with the 
preferences given to the Dominions; and the negotiations 
fora new Agreement were held up by the arrest of the 
British engineers in Moscow. Now we start afresh with 
an understanding which keeps a British market for Russia 
and ensures a substantial increase in British exports. 

The trade relations between the two countries have been 
governed throughout by the fact that the Soviet Govern- 
ment controlled the whole import and export trade of 
Russia. This has militated against us in the past, but 
may have the opposite effect under the Agreement. Such 
a government, directing the whole exportable output of 
its country, was in a strong position for selling its surplus 
production of timber, or wheat, or butter to Britain at 
prices which undercut Dominion products or spoilt the 
home market for the British producer. This difficulty is 
swept away at one stroke by the provision which, whilst 
according most-favoured-nation terms in normal circum- 
stances, withholds them in the event of either party selling 
goods at prices likely to frustrate Empire preferences or 
damage home producers. 

On the constructive side, the centralized control of 
Russian trade, in spite of the disadvantages inseparable 
from the system, has for the present purpose a positive 
advantage—that the Soviet Government is able to do 
more than limit the obstacles to British trade; it can 
guarantee expansion, In that respect this differs from all 
other recent trade agreements. How much we stand to 
gain is seen by the fact that whereas last year we exported 
goods to the value of little more than £3,000,000 against 
Russian imports worth more than £17,000,000, now Russia 
undertakes progressively to increase her receipts of British 
goods till they are approximately equal to her exports to 
the United Kingdom (or less, to be precise, by 10 per cent.). 
The undertaking obviously involves an important expan- 
sion of British exports, and possibly of trade both ways, 
since the Soviet Government looks for an increased market 
in this country. The project for balancing the exchange 
of goods between two individual countries does not con- 
form to the precepts of Free Trade, but it is the best 
available substitute in a fettered world. It is akin to 
barter, but barter on a glorified scale, between two parties 
both interested in enlarging the scale of operations. 

The Agreement is welcome in itself as a means of giving 
us a larger share of Russia’s foreign trade. But it is 
much more than that. It is an indication that Russia, 
slowly settling down to the internal economy that she is 
planning for herself, is increasingly acquiring the capacity 


A DISMAL period in the history of Anglo-Soviet rela- 


to take part, on terms not inconsistent with her theories, 
in the economic life of the world. If there is one single 
fact more than any other which has continually stood in 
the way of world recovery since the War, it has been the 
withdrawal from the life-giving currents of exchange of 
Russia’s millions of potential producers and consumers. 
No other single example of economic nationalism has 
been so complete or on so vast a scale, or has done so 
much to damp down international trade. But it was not 
only by reason of her economic system, her poor credit, 
and the creaky inchoate mechanism of her industry that 
she was in no position to pay for imports. Political con- 
siderations also, interwoven at every point with economic, 
have helped to drive her along the lonely road of her 
choice. Whilst she would not cease to aggravate foreign 
Powers by propaganda, and would enter into no engage- 
ment to pay her debts, other countries, and not least 
Great Britain, were deeply influenced in their attitude 
by their sheer dislike of Communism and their unwilling- 
ness to compound with the devil even for their own profit. 

It is doubtful if any but a National Government could 
have broken through the web of prejudice, and come to so 
satisfactory an agreement. A purely Conservative 
Government would have been hampered at every turn by 
demands from its own supporters that the question of 
debts should be included in the settlement, that satis- 
faction should be given in regard to Lena Goldfields, and 
that propaganda should cease—excellent provisions, no 
doubt, but not immediately obtainable ; and insistence 
on them now would not have helped trade. Still less 
would a purely Labour Government, which would always 
be suspected, as in 1923, of being subject to undue 
influences, have been in a position for effectual negotiation, 
The Agreement is an example of work that could be 
better done by a National than by any party Government. 

By the country as a whole it will be welcomed for 
yet other reasons. ‘There is little belief in Great Britain 
in the Communist system, and intense, deep-rooted 
dislike of the methods that have been pursued in Russia. 
But the conviction has grown that Communism in Russia 
has come to stay, and along with that conviction a 
sporting, or—should we say ?—philosophic desire to see the 
best that the Russians can make out of the system they 
have adopted—a desire to keep the ring and give her the 
opportunity to try out her big experiment and show 
the world how it works. We have not made so big a 
suecess of our own affairs that we can afford to ignore 
what is being done in a different way elsewhere ; and 
a country which has dared to take the dangerous chance 
may surely have stumbled upon some discoveries which 
might be applicable even to our own so different system. 

The Russia of today is not the Russia of ten years 
ago. She has statesmen who have now learnt by 
experience. Always anxious to demonstrate that their 
methods were compatible with order and well-being at 
home, they are increasingly aware of the value of orderly 
relations with foreign countries, and in proportion as 
they feel themselves internally secure they are putting 
aside their intransigence. And they have the more 
reason for cultivating better relations with Europe in 
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view of the menace of Japanese Imperialism in the Far 
East, which is more formidable to an isolated Russia 
than to a Russia which is on terms of friendly co-operation 
with western Powers. Therefore a policy of open hostility 
to Europe is inconsistent with Russian security. The 
Soviet leaders are interested in peace, and they are capable 
of exerting great influence on the side of peace. It was one 
of the principal initial weaknesses of the League of Nations 
that Russia was outside it. Of late she has been co- 
operating actively in many fields at Geneva, and it was only 
the other day that M. Rosenberg, Counsellor of the 
Soviet Embassy in Paris, was indicating the conditions 
on which Russia was prepared to carry that co-operation 


ee 


further, and declared that the only reason why she 
had been unwilling to submit to the jurisdiction of 
the League was because the majority of its Members 
had not yet entered into normal relations with th, 
U.S.S.R. In her ‘present state Russia desires Peace 
and desires co-operation with other countries ; but she 
will not be treated as a pariah. A sane consideration 
of our own interests and of world interests pointed to 
the course which the Government have taken—thg 
of promoting trade and stable commercial relations, 
and paving the way, not for mere tolerance, but -for , 
sympathetic understanding with the Government and 
people of Russia. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


IR JOHN SIMON did well to take the opportunity a 
week ago to drive home the fact that the Government 
does nothing to inspire the B.B.C.’s talks on foreign 
affairs, and to add his personal hope that it never would. 
It is a rule from which there should never be a departure, 
for just as a newspaper which is known to be in some 
sort of touch with a particular public man is supposed 
quite erroneously to be reflecting his views whenever it 
expressed any of its own, so the B.B.C., if on any single 
occasion it could be proved to be acting on a hint from 
the Government, would be supposed to be always acting 
on hints from the Government. In any case, with over 
six millions of wireless licence-holders, which means a 
potential audience of much more than double that 
number, the B.B.C. has an enormous responsibility when 
it deals with foreign affairs. Mr. Vernon Bartlett, whose 
ancient, solitary reign is now to be ended, has handled 
the foreign situation week by week with conspicuous 
fairness as well as conspicuous ability, but being a 
man of intelligence he has naturally a definite point of 
view, and most of his hearers can divine by this time 
broadly what it is. The B.B.C., it may reasonably be 
argued, ought not to have a point of view in foreign 
affairs (though that is to some extent debatable), and 
the foreign talks ought therefore to be in the hands of 
a rota of experts and not only one. The first and most 
obvious name on the rota should be Mr. Bartlett’s own. 
* * * * 

In his admirably phrased wireless tribute. to King 
Albert on Sunday, Sir John Simon—I wonder how 
many of his hearers noticed it—made one minor slip. 
Quoting, most appropriately, Shirley’s well-known lines, 
he made a singular word plural, thus : 

The glories of our blood and state 

Are shadows, not substantial things, 

There is no armour against fate ; 

Death lays his icy hands on kings. 
But what Shirley wrote was “ his icy hand.” And what 
a difference. In the singular the fateful remorseless 
touch that ends all things; in the plural the idea of 
violence and seizure and struggle. Tenniel’s historic 
cartoon, “ General Février Turned Traitor” (of Czar 
Nicholas I, who died in the second February of the 
Crimean War), might have had Shirley’s actual line as 
its text, but never the inaccurately amended line. 

* * * * 

The case of the eighteen Fascists who were arrested 
on Saturday in consequence of their activities at an 
East Anglian farm, where a tithe dispute was in progress, 
is at present sub judice and I therefore, of course, make 
no comment on the event itself. It was obviously a 
matter of considerable interest, and I was curious to 
see how the Daily Mail, that unofficial recruiting-agent 
for the Fascist organization, would deal with it. The 


Times, naturally, gave it considerable prominence at the 
top of a column with a three-line heading. The Daily 
Telegraph, the News-Chronicle and other papers did 
much the same. In the Daily Mail I finally ran it to 
earth in a paragraph of 13 lines under a small single 
heading more than halfway down a column on one of 
the less important pages. Whether Lord Rothermer 
has dropped the Fascists a further study of the Daily 
Mail will no doubt reveal. Meanwhile the Mail in its 
circulation race with the Express and Herald has scored 
several points in the last week or two with its interviews 
with Herr Hitler and General Goering, its acquisition 
of Charles Dickens’ Life of Christ and its wonderful 
picture, on Monday, of King Albert’ lying in state at 
Laeken. 
* * * * 

The reappointment of Mr. John Buchan as Lord High 
Commissioner to the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland is most essentially a recognition of services 
rendered. Appointment for a second year is not unusual 
in itself, but it is rarely that a second term has been 
earned by so brilliant a success as marked Mr. Buchan’s 
tenure of the office last year. He is, unlike most previous 
High Commissioners, a son of the Manse, a fact which 
would have gone some way towards extenuating even an 
undistinguished discharge of a High Commissioner's 
duties. Actually, of course, they were discharged in 
Mr. Buchan’s case with marked distinction. 

« * x * 


The sudden death of Mr. Harold Wright, the former 
Editor of The Nation, is tragically premature. He was 
only 51 and though he had given up his regular profes. 
sional work he was devoting his energies to various 
valuable causes, notably societies for the encouragement 
of rural industries and for supplying libraries for the crews 
of merchant ships, and had leisure left for such useful 
activities as the publication of ‘“‘ Cambridge University 
Studies,’ which he arranged and edited. He was a con- 
vineed Liberal and the last time I saw him was discussing 
his own plans for greater political activity. One of his 
last acts less than a week ago was to drive over from his 
home near Banstead to Abinger to see the Editor of this 
journal who was resting there after a motor accident. 

“ * * * 


T am astonished to see the London and Home Counties 
Traffic Advisory Committee opposing a by-law forbidding 
motorists to pass stationary tram-cars while passengers 
are getting in or out. Washington and other American 
cities have had such a regulation for a dozen years oF 
more and it is strictly enforced, as it ought to be. The 
Advisory Committee’s excuse is that it would create 
obstruction—which I suppose is considered a_ worse 
evil than a few fatalities, JANUS. 
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The State of Germany—Totalitarian Politics 


By H. POWYS GREENWOOD 


[Mr. Greenwood’s neat article in this series will be on Unemployment and the Economic Situation in Germany.] 


Swe watched the strange travesty of democratic 
forms—600 uniformed deputies standing smartly 
to attention—with which a law closing an epoch of 
some 700 years in German history was passed, a French 
journalist next to me murmured angrily, C'est indigne f 
Yet this Nazi joke at the expense of Parliamentarianism 
yeally does express the temper of the people. They 
are in no way troubled by the fact that, except for an 
occasional plebiscite after the manner of Napoleon III, 
there is apparently to be no voting in the Third Reich, 
and they are content that its “ corporative ” constitution 
should be gradually evolved out of the revolutionary 
struggle. Unlike the theorists of Weimar, who drew 
inspiration from political textbooks, the Nazis are 
opportunists whose vision of the new State is by no 
means clear as yet. At the Brown House the other 
day I was told that until the Nuremberg Congress last 
autumn it had not even been decided whether the 
Nazi Party would retain its independent existence. 

The decision to make the Party the essential link 
between State and People legitimized the situation pro- 
duced by the Revolution. One of the 17 Berlin district 
leaders explained to me his functions, which give a 
good idea of the technique employed in the political 
branch, in the Storm Troops, in the factory “ cells ” 
and Labour Front, and in the innumerable other 
organizations by means of which the Nazis endeavour to 
keep in touch with all sections of “ public opinion.” 
By profession the clerical employee of a large firm, 
this man, whose work was entirely voluntary, had to 
co-operate with the local administration and act as 
political adviser to the Mayors of his district. But his 
chief aim was to convert the whole population to National 
Socialism. He and his subordinates held continual 
meetings and so-called “ political instruction evenings,” 
both for Party members and outsiders. I noticed at one 
of them a considerable difference from the purely pro- 
pagandist gatherings of earlier days. General problems 
and the measures of the Government were debated in 
an atmosphere of comparative freedom. From such 
discussions, from the complaints of individual Party 
members, and from the reports of subordinates the 
leader has to ascertain for the guidance of his superiors 
both the general attitude of the people and the practical 
working of new measures. 

This feature is of considerable importance, since the 
Nazis have evolved a new technique of experimental 
legislation. Every important measure comes out as a 
so-called ‘* skeleton act,” which does little more than 
sketch the general directicn of development. The 
details are filled in by administrative decrees, for which 
the innumerable complaints and suggestions obtained 
through the machinery described form a useful basis. 

Probably the principal function of the Nazi Party is 
to provide the political élite of the new State, drawn 
from all classes. Professor Koellreutter maintained to 
me, incidentally, that the principle of leadership really 
meant a belief in “* men not measures ” and that England 
had always been a “ Fiihrerstaat.”” But one of the 
chief troubles of the Nazis is the question of personnel. 
Unfortunately, a revolutionary movement is apt to 
attract unsavoury elements as well as genuine idealists 
~—business or professional failures, hysterical orators, 
gang-leaders and, perhaps worst of all, opportunist 
careerists. One of Rudolf Hess’s chief assistants told 
me that this was fully realized at headquarters. The 


main object of the coming “ purge ” would be to make 
room for men the Nazis want, but who for excellent 
reasons refused to join the scramble for membership 
after the Revolution. Moreover, he added, by rigor- 
ously eliminating all who pursued private ends the 
obvious danger of a new “ party boss” system would 
be avoided. It remains to be seen how these desirable 
objects can be achieved. Undoubtedly many members 
of the Party hierarchy do themselves pretty well, and I 
could not help wondering, in the Berlin-Munich sleeping- 
car on the night of the Reichstag meeting, who paid for 
the first-class compartments in which the numerous 
gold-braided personages were travelling. 

Although the Nazi leaders are in a sense far more 
democratic, more in touch with the people and their 
needs, more able to speak their language, than the 
Republicans and Socialists of Weimar, there is one 
attribute of democracy as yet completely lacking in the 
Third Reich—political liberty. When I tackled a Party 
leader about the case of a farmer imprisoned for 
indulging in his immemorial privilege of grumbling, 
he attributed it to the excessive zeal of toadies, to the 
““one hundred and ten per cent. National Socialists ” 
scathingly referred to by Hitler in his Reichstag 
speech. This excuse hardly holds good for concen- 
tration camps, however, whose principle was so well 
anticipated by Lewis Carroll. Punishment should come 
first, the trial afterwards, and the crime last of all. 
But when Alice asked the White Queen “‘ What if he never 
commits a crime?” she replied, “that would be better, 
wouldn’t it ? ” 

Concentration camps, though much reduced in nuraber, 
still exist, and the revolutionary terror, now in the hands 
of the political police instead of the Storm Troops, con- 
tinues in a milder form. It may be, as the Nazis urge, 
that the hopelessly divided state of Germany made these 
methods necessary. Opposition had to be crushed 
under the Nazi steam-roller, the Third Reich estab- 
lished beyond all question. But how long is this 
state of affairs to continue? The “* Rechtsstaat,” the 
reign of law, is not yet, and the Bolshevist method of 
placing the ruling party above the law and maintaining 
a perpetual state of revolution has its attractions—to 
the party. Carl Schmitt, the new Professor of Con- 
stitutional Law in Berlin, adopts a position not far 
removed from this in his pamphlet, State, Movement, 
People. But most leading Nazis visualize, I think, a 
reign of law based on the new principles and precedents, 
and only tempered by the moral pressure of the Nazi 
movement. Moreover, they hope that the unchallenged 
supremacy of National Socialism as a Weltanschauung 
may enable a new liberty of discussion and even of 
opposition to develop within the framework of the 
Third Reich. 

It is significant that the Nazis are already bored with 
the monotonous approbation of the Press, which Goebbels 
accuses of having become “cringing as a lapdog.” 
Many Nazis have told me that they would welcome 
criticism. But although there is no actual censorship, 
editors have with reason been far too frightened of 
suspension, or even of concentration camps, to permit 
themselves more than the mildest suggestion that all 
was not for the best in the best of worlds. Perhaps 
this situation will now be remedied. Undoubtedly the 
German people have lost faith in their own newspapers. 
A workman in Munich went further. He actually 
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asked me whether the imported foreign newspapers 
were specially faked ! 

The Press is scarcely to be envied. Non-Aryans 
may have been a disruptive influence, but they were 
good journalists. Moreover, as the Frankfurter Zeitung 
pointed out in reply to Goebbels’s speech, it is no longer 
the function of the Press to reflect ‘ public opinion,” 
with which the Nazi leaders are directly in touch through 
the Party. And no editor would dare t» describe the 
Party conflicts which are the reality of political life in 
the Third Reich. About these rumour is rife. 

The Nazi movement is, as it were, the battleground of 
the forces which are forming the new Germany. The 
principle of leadership does not prevent the most violent 
dog-fights over each major decision. Leading Nazis 
will not give details, but they admit the existence of 
conflict. They say it is necessary ; the essential point 


| Christianity 
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is merely that at some stage the Leader should call g 
halt. In view of Hitler’s unchallenged authority the 
system seems to work. The unity of the Nazi movemen 
is not seriously endangered. 

The Totalitarian State cannot be dismissed ag P 
“despotism.” Hitler has repeatedly declared thy 
he does not demand obedient subjects, but active colly. 
borators. It is hoped that political unity may 
render possible a great deal of local, cultural ang 
economic autonomy through the corporative organiza. 
tions. Although the Reich Reform is apparently to 
involve a reshuffle of ‘“ dynastic ” State boundaries op 
a basis of “‘ tribal” origins—the Bavarians incidentally 
deny this—it does not apparently mean centralization 
on the French model. Only one thing is certain, however: 
it will be many years before the Third Reich reaches jts 
final form. 


and Sex Morality 


By KENNETH INGRAM 
[This is the siath in a series of articles on “ Christianity and Conduct.”.. Mr. John Maud, Dean of University 
College, Oxford, will write next week on “ Christianity and Citizenship.” | 


b] 


HEN we speak of the “new morality ” we are 
using a phrase which is far from accurate. It 
suggests that the modern age has discovered a line of 
sex conduct and a sex ethic which are startlingly original. 
To some people this phrase also suggests that Chris- 
tianity is committed to an old-fashioned conception 
of sex morals, and has accordingly become out of date. 
It is doubtful whether in any period there has been any 
great change in human sex conduct. The sex instinct is 
normally strong, and if it is not fulfilled in the marriage 
state it will find, so far as the majority of the community 
are concerned, an outlet in unrecognized relationships. 
The sex temperature of each generation keeps to a fairly 
level average. The only change in conduct which has 
taken place in post-War times, partly as a result of the 
increased knowledge of contraceptives, is that promis- 
cuous relationships have become much more common 
among men and women of the same class. This means 
that the modern middle-class girl is more ready to indulge 
in sex adventure than the Victorian maiden: it also 
means a probable decrease in professional prostitution. 
In the field of theory, however, changes are constantly 
occurring. The present-day freedom of reference to sex 
in conversation and literature is, of course, merely a 
reversion to pre-Victorian fashion. But there is this 
difference. The modern ethic aims at delivering sex from 
the associations of coarse bravado or secret shame. _ It is 
a claim that sex experience is natural and pure, provided 
the love-element is present. It is a return to the doctrine 
of some periods of classic paganism, but is quite distinct 
from, for example, the eighteenth-century attitude. 
How far is this conception a challenge to Christian 
principles ? The difficulty in answering that question 
arises from the difficulty of distinguishing between 
Christianity and the interpretations which Christians 
have woven into it. An ascetic tradition, for instance, 
in both Catholic and Puritan Christianity has helped to 
form the theory that the sex instinct belongs exclusively 
to the fallen part of man’s nature, and that only because 
man is too weak to subdue this instinct does God allow 
him gratification in matrimony. Immorality is therefore 
not the misuse of a good thing but the indulgence of a 
bad thing—without even the dispensation of marriage, 
If Christianity were to be identified with this theory, 
as many people would identify it, and were to be tied to 
it for all time, there would be little future for Christian 
The theory is so obviously defective. If the 
sex instinct is foreign to man’s higher nature it is difficult 


eafluence. 


to understand how the sex-act can be the sole means of 
procreation and can be so closely allied to love—the 
most spiritual of human faculties. In practice this theory 
has been equally unfortunate. It has led men to assume 
that if all sex expression outside marriage is sinful, all 
sex expression within marriage is permissible. — The 
emphasis which has been laid on the sinfulness of pro. 
miscuous intercourse has also tended to blind orthodox 
people to the kind of sins which often arise from the 
suppression of the sex instinct—cruelty, bigotry, snob- 
bery: sins which have often prevailed in orthodox circles, 

But it is evident that an entire change is taking place in 
the mind of official Christianity on this subject. The 
Lambeth Conference of 1930 declared that ‘ the con- 
ditions of modern life call for a fresh statement from the 
Christian Church on the subject of sex ”’ and went on to 
say that “the functions of sex as a God-given factor in 
human life are essentially noble and creative.” The 
significance of this re-orientation is that the Christian 
witness becomes an insistence that immorality is the 
desecration of something which is pure and good : that 
purity is not necessarily abstinence, but the adaptation 
of the sex instinct to the highest motives. 

We must not, however, suppose that this restatement 
will bring about a reconciliation between Christian prin- 
ciples and the secular ethic. Economic pressure tell 
heavily against early marriage and there are many other 
factors which incline young people towards the free-love 
gospel. It is clearly impossible to attempt any adequate 
criticism of this gospel within the scope of an article and 
I will content myself with two comments, the first as 
showing that the modern ethic has something to leam 
from Christian tradition, the second revealing a certain 
defect in the orthodox attitude. 

The main weakness of the doctrine that promiscuous 
love affairs are permissible and desirable is that these 
** affairs ’’ are almost always temporary and that the love 
relationship which prompts them is a passionate infatua- 
tion rather than a desire for permanent comradeship. Ii 
these infatuations are allowed the full physical expressiou 
they are given an emphasis which they do not naturally 
possess. The result of this is either that life becomes 4 
series of unsettling experiences, so that the intellectual 
faculties suffer: or else, that each “ affair’? becomes 4 
casual incident, with the further result that the sex-act 
is dethroned from its position as a supreme expression ol 
the love emotions. What men and women most need 


are relationships which allow them to share both mental 
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and emotional experiences. It is doubtful whether any- 
one benefits from occasional vivid encounters which have 
no element of comradeship. It is certain that everyone 
would benefit if they could learn to control by the exercise 
of will-power their response to these infatuations. Prob- 
ably the modern generation is more deficient in this 
respect than in anything else: it needs - mental 
stimulus. 

Institutional religions have usually tended to rely too 
much on legalistic sanctions. Orthodox Christianity has 
accordingly allowed itself to place an exaggerated signifi- 
cance on the consent of two people to live together, pro- 
vided the consent is duly witnessed and solemnized. A 
union so created becomes the indissoluble marriage, apart 
from any consideration as to the causes which produced 
the mutual consent. There can be no question that the 
union of a man and woman who are living together 
because they are in love with one another is on a higher 
spiritual plane than the union of two people who have 
married for purely mercenary reasons. Yet, in the 





ecclesiastical view; the one union, if the legal sanctions 
have not been obtained, is a state of sin, whereas the 
other is so sacred a tie ‘that death is the only release. 
There is something seriously. remote from realities in this 
conception, something so wrong that it ought to be put 
right. I suggest that this is a task which should be under- 
taken by a Church which recognizes that her functions 
should be evolutionary and not merely static. 

Nowhere is religious influence needed more than in the 
sphere of morals. A system of morals is convincing only 
if it has an ideal, a purpose, an authority behind it. I 
believe that young men and women today are impressed 
by the authority of Christ and the purity of His teaching 
as greatly as has been any previous generation. But 
Christianity has always to achieve a difficult synthesis : 
it has to offer the witness of a continuous tradition, and it 
has to clear its decks of accumulated debris, which is of 
human manufacture. The Church must never allow 
herself to become the refuge of dichards. Her tradition 
must live and develop. 


The Tragedy of the Unemployed Employer 


By ONE OF THEM 


HE Unemployment Insurance Bill drags wearily in 
its final stages to the Statute Book, and the Prince 
of Wales’s recent appeal to the nation for continual and 
more energetic voluntary service among unemployed 
manual workers in the industrial areas is enlisting the 
support of men and women of goodwill in all parts of 
the country; but cannot some influential voice, either 
in Parliament or the Press, be raised on behalf of 
unemployed workers of the professional and employing 
classes—those who have helped to provide the “ dole ” 
for others, yet when out of work themselves are debarred 
from relief of any kind? Their number at the end of 
January was estimated by Sir Noel Curtis-Bennett to 
be 300,000. 

The fact is too frequently ignored that the employer 
contributes the larger proportion of the premiums under 
the Insurance Acts, for which he receives no consideration, 
but is faced with immediate destitution and only the 
Poor Law in front of him should he encounter stormy 
seas. Is this equitable in view of the benefits provided 
for his employees, who, for smaller premiums, are 
protected and sheltered by the State against precisely 
the same vicissitudes to which he also is exposed ? 

Professional folk in like hour of adversity have been 
overlooked in every Government measure of relief. 
Yet intense home and world depression, mergers and 
similar factors have swept them down in swathes. In 
countless instances capital has cither dwindled or gone ; 
whilst children’s education has been crippled and their 
future prospects shattered. Gradually the victims sink 
in an unavailing struggle against conditions for which 
they have not the slightest responsibility. Many who 
last winter lived on their savings find themselves today 
approaching destitution. 

Again, a psychologist, reading the heterogeneous 
appeals which appear in the newspapers, cannot fail to 
be impressed by the fact that, almost without exception, 
they are made on behalf of people who have never very 
far ascended the social ladder. No one seems to champion 
the cause of those who have fallen from a higher sphere. 
The adage that poverty and hunger have many learned 
disciples seems to be unknown to those who organize 
our charities. 

Or, maybe, inherent pride and self-respect on the 
part of those unfortunate members of the professional 
classes who have been beaten—perhaps only temporarily 


—in the fierce battle of modern life compel them to use 
every effort to conceal their distress, so that the facts 
seldom come before the public gaze except through the 
coroners’ courts, when help is too late ! 

At the moment I am one of this derelict army—the 
men and women for whom nobody cares. For years 
have paid income and other taxes, besides: premiums for 
my employees under the Insurance Acts, but am entitled 
to no consideration for my payments. I need not go 
into details, beyond stating that misfortune, relentless 
and cruel, has recently overtaken me. Today I am 
penniless and my family is starving—Jiterally starving 
for throughout the past few weeks the cupboard has 
been practically bare and we are without fuel. Owing 
to arrears of rent (a comparatively small amount) 
eviction and distraint upon what remains of a once 
comfortable home are only a matter of days. Then we 
shall be homeless, 

I have no desire to harrow the feelings of my readers. 
but I can assure them that the physical sensations of 
hunger cannot readily be imagined by those who have 
never known what it is to be more than “ sharp set.” 
One must have starved, if only for a day or two, to realize 
what they mean. 

A shameless appetite torments unmercifully in the 
stomach. It is as if a score of diminutive gnome-like 
insects set their heads on one side and gnaw for a little, 
then lay their heads on the other side and gnaw a little 
more. After remaining quite still for a moment's space, 
they begin afresh, boring noiselessly and without haste, 
leaving empty spaces everywhere as they proceed. The 
victim craves for a little bread—one of those small 
brown loaves that would be so unspeakably satisfying to 
munch. 

That is one aspect of starvation. 
again not properly to be appreciated by those who have 
never known the real hunger of penury. Starvation 
saps not only a man’s strength, but it also makes an 
equal attack on his morale. It is difficult for an empty 
sack to stand upright, and conscience too frequently 
fights a losing battle against stomach. It is easy to be 
honest when one is only a little hungry ; but a few days 
of starvation plays strange tricks with the moral sense, 
Doubtful subterfuges, that would be anathema to a 
well-fed man, seem not to be so abhorrent. One must 
get money, which means food and shelter, specially if 
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loved ones are suffering at home. I often feel that the 
petition in the Lord’s Prayer, “ Lead us not into tempta- 
tion,” bears an intensified significance for those who are 
called upon to want in a land of plenty. 

I fear that it will sound impious in the minds of many 
of my readers, but gladly would I welcome a return of 
the War years. Each individual spirit was then part of 
a great flame of passion—passion of patriotism, passion 
of sacrifice. For those of us who are now unemployed 
there is no purpose in life, no adventure. Natural facul- 


ties lie idle, physical fitness is merely an exasperation, 
and hopelessness as to the future saps all interest in 
mundane affairs. 





———S=S=S= 


There is urgent need for a Government. scheme_ 
which must be of a compulsory character—to cover the 
professional and employing classes. Might not a part 
of the contributions they are’ called upon to make ty 
their employees’ Unemployment Insurance be _ placed 
to their own credit? Or if that be actuarially unsounq 
could not a proportion of income-tax payments be 
calculated as premiums against a rainy day, so that jy 
an hour of difficulty they would not be left utterly degtj, 
tute? It is a problem that merits earnest and immediate 
consideration. In these days an employer is just gs 
apt to become unemployed as his employees, and in that 
unfortunate event his position is infinitely worse, 





What is Wrong with Scottish Industry ? 


By SIR ALEXANDER MACEWEN 


HE Scottish and British unemployment figures* 
show that the disparity in unemployment between 
Scotland and England has increased steadily since 1927. 
They also show that if the average rate of unemployment 
had been the same in Scotland as for the whole country, 
85,435 more persons would have been in employment in 
19383. 

Figures of unemployment among insured persons do 
not tell the whole tale. The total number of persons in 
receipt of poor relief in Scotland as at December 15th, 
1933, showed an increase of 21,958 over the same date in 
the previous year. If this figure is deducted from the 
36,847 more persons in employment, the net improvement 
is reduced to some 14,000. Over 11 per cent. of the popu- 
lation of Glasgow are in receipt of poor relief. On a 
selected day in 1933 the number of persons receiving poor 
relief in Scotland was 849 per 10,000, as against 293 for 
London, and 528 for 47 selected County Boroughs in 
England and Wales. The fall in Scotland’s industrial 
wealth may also be gauged by the fact that in 1924-25 
Scotland was contributing 9} per cent. of Imperial 
Kxpenditure ; in 1931-32 she was only contributing 5.62, 
The two returns were not made out on precisely the 
same basis, but the differences do not affect the con- 
clusion, 

How is all this to be explained? Partly, no doubt, 
by the circumstance that Scotland depends so largely on 
the heavy industries, shipbuilding, mining, iron and steel, 
but this does not explain why in the heavy industries 
themselves there was more unemployment in Scotland 
than in England. 

Even more disturbing is the “ drift South.”’ Industries, 
both light and heavy, are leaving Scotland, not for want 
of work, but because they find it more convenient or 
more advantageous to do so, The most recent case is 
that of Stewarts and Lloyds, who have removed part of 
their works from Mossend, near Glasgow, to Corby, in 
Lincolnshire—thus displacing about 2,000 men. This, 
however, is not an isolated instance. Chemical works, 
calico, printing, ready-made clothing and other indus- 
trices have disappeared or been transferred to England. 
Government policy has also been partly responsible, ¢.g., 
the closing of Rosyth Dockyard, and the transfer of 
naval repair works from the Clyde to Government 





*Pereentage of Unemployment among insured Persons—Great 







Britain and Northern Ireland : 1927, 9.7; 1930, 16.1; 1931, 21.3; 
1932, 22.1; 1933, 19.9. Scotland: 1927, 10.6; 1930, 18.5; 
1931, 26.6; 1932, 27.7; 1933, 26.1. Percentages of Uncmp'oyment 
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in principal industries in 1933—Great Britain 
Ireland: Coal Mining, 20.5; Engineering, 17.8 ; 
54.5; Building, 25.9. Scotland: Coal Mining, 23.7 ; 
32.0; Shipbuilding, 69.4; Building, 31.0, 





Dockyards. The Railway amalgamations dealt a serious 
blow to employment in Scotland. Previously the 
locomotives and other vehicles for the Scottish railways 
were built in Scotland. So high was the reputation of 
Scottish engineers that many locomotives were built for 
England and overseas. Today the railway workshops 
have been closed or greatly reduced. A recent order for 
50 locomotives received by the North British Locomotive 
Company is a tardy act of justice, seeing that not a single 
locomotive for Scottish railways was built in Scotland 
in 1933. 

It must be admitted that until recently no large-scale 
endeavour has been made to substitute new industries in 
place of those for which there is no longer the same 
market. The motor industry should have been well 
within the capacity of Scottish engineering, but the 
attempts in that direction have not been successful, and 
today there is only one firm building commercial vehicles 
on any scale. The economic depression has also hit 
agriculture and fishing with peculiar force. Wheat 
quotas and sugar bect subsidies have not helped the 
Scottish farmer whose main products are livestock, oats, 
and barley. Last year was probably the most disastrous 
in the annals of the herring-fishing trade. 

What hope is there for the future? Recently there 
has been an improvement in shipbuilding, and in the iron 
and steel, and jute trades. It is difficult to say whether 
this is likely to be permanent. A large proportion of 
the new orders for the Clyde are for naval ships, and from 
a disarmament point of view this is hardly to be desired. 
The Clyde has retained its pre-eminence in steamship 
construction, but this class of boats is now taking second 
place in world output to motor ships in the production 
of which we do not lead. But the most optimistic 
view of the future course of trade does not appear to 
offer a solution of Seotland’s troubles. How, for instance, 
are we going to remedy the disparity between the Scottish 
and English figures of unemployment ? The Scottish 
National Development Council, which is a non-political 
body, have proclaimed the necessity of reinspiring 
Scotsmen with a belief in their own country. It has 
been suggested that the Scottish characteristic of caution 
accounts for the failure to develop new industries. It 
would be truer to say that want of confidence and want 
of finance are at the root of the matter. Finance is 
centred in London. It is’ practically impossible to 
obtain money in Scotland for any new devclopments, 
not beeause there is no money, but because there is no 
financial organization in Scotland. Even Seottish Local 
Authorities go to the London market for their loans. 
Scotland needs replanning, economically and _ socially. 
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We are over-industrialized and over-crowded in the 


towns, and under-populated in the country. Scotland 
has less than 76,000 agricultural holdings against 206,000 
in Denmark and 508,000 in Ireland—both smaller 
countries. 

There is a tendency to consider Scottish economic 
problems largely from the point of view of the industrial 
pelt, We forget that there are 10,000,000 acres in the 
Highlands, more than half Scotland—with a population 
of under 400,000. Admittedly large tracts of this 
country are mountain and moor, but the fuller develop- 
ment of the Highlands and the possibility of establishing 
new industries in various parts of rural Scotland has not 
received adequate consideration. A new attitude towards 
the countryside is urgently required. 

The facts show that industry tends to collect round 
the centre of finance and government. There is an 
increasing body of opinion in Scotland which believes 


that the only solution of the problem is to establish a 
centre of government and finance in Scotland. Those 
who do not go as far as that maintain that it is necessary 
to create organizations which will be able to provide 
finance for sound industrial undertakings and to investi- 
gate more closely the possibility of new developments. 
The latter task is now being undertaken to some 
extent by the Scottish National Development Council 
which has issued some excellent technical reports, but 
which suffers from want of adequate financial support 
and the power to make its recommendations effective. 
Scotland has an assured reputation in her traditional 
industries, she is rich in mineral resources, her farming 
standards are high, and her people are among the best 
educated in Europe. It will be a tragedy, not only for 
Scotland, but for the Empire, if steps are not taken 
before it is too late, to place Scottish industry, agriculture, 
and fishing on a sound economic footing. 


Clothes and a Palace 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


3 HE mcst immediately conspicuous difference between 


“ 





the British Colonies of the Caribbean and the 
Spanish American republics is a difference in the women’s 
clothes. Sartorially, the colonies are bits of the English 
provinces with their provinciality raised to the nth power. 
The negresses and mulattos have abandoned the eternity 
of traditional costume for a temporal world of fashions— 
but of fashions that are never less than four years old, 
and even in the palmiest days at home were French only 
after the school of Stratford-atte-Bowe. The colonial 
monde—to judge at least by such glimpses as one had in 
the street—is scarcely more modish than the com- 
monalty, True, the fashions it affects are perhaps only 
three years old, and they have moved in their march 
towards Paris as far, shall we say, as Kensington High 
Street. But that is all. 


How startlingly different is the feminine scene in 
Venezuela or Panama, in Guatemala or Mexico or Cuba! 
At La Guayra I did not see a single heel less than four 
inches high. Powder was mauve on dark noses and a 
rich artificial colour mantled the brown cheeks. Against 
a negro or an Indian skin the buttery glossiness of acetate 
silk shone, yellow, or peppermint green, or more often 
tenderly pink—pdle et rose, comme un coquillage marin. 
And what frills, what flounces ! Little sweethearts of the 
world ; for the cut was a Hollywoodian adaptation from 
the French, La Guayra is only a provincial town. In 
Caracas, the capital, we had a sight of Venezuelan rank 
and fashion; it looked like the paddock at Long- 
champ. 


At some moment in its history, no doubt, every palace 
is genuinely palatial. The gilding shines and the mirrors 
are untarnished ; the damask is still fresh and the 
crimson plush not yet threadbare. None of the palaces 
I have ever visited has revealed to me its hypothetical 
state of bright virginity. And I am glad of it ; for, in my 
eyes, the greatest charm of palaces (and I have a passion 
for them) consists precisely in the mixture of impossible 
grandiosity with a kind of dim squalor which no well- 
brought-up bourgeois would tolerate fora moment. Nor, 
indeed, would he have to tolerate it. For in a small 
establishment one can afford periodically to renew and 
re-furbish. But when it is a matter of laying down forty 
or fifty hectares of crimson carpet, of re-painting by the 
Square mile—well, even a king has to think twice about 


it. And while he is thinking, the squalor continues to 
creep yet deeper into the heart of the magnificence. 
Perhaps the place has been redecorated now; but I 
remember that when, as a boy, I went round Windsor 
Castle, the dark blue velvet on the chairs in what I 
suppose was the Chapter Room of the Knights of the 
Garter had been so much worn by a long succession of 
august posteriors that there were mange-spots in the 
pile, and the stringy warp of the material showed through 
in naked indecency. In another palace, in Europe, I 
have seen moths rising from the sofa on which the royal 
personages habitually sat. And how dingy the paint- 
work invariably is! What accumulations of dark grey 
dirt have lodged in the undustable recesses of the gilding ! 
Each hall and echoing saloon is shabbier than the last. 
The most improbable treasures meet the eye whichever 
way it turns—amber busts of Queen Victoria ; life-sized 
elephants in rock-crystal ; the Tsar’s lapis lazuli dining- 
table ; a solid platinum escritoire presented by the first 
Baron Rothschild. | But the carpet is worn, like the 
linoleum in the corridors of a board school; the forty- 
foot damask curtains have not been replaced since the 
Crimean War; and as for the monumental clock on the 
porphyry mantelpiece—it stopped on the morning of the 
Battle of Sadowa, and has never from that day to this 
marked anything but eleven minutes past nine. 


The presidential palace at Caracas is a small but very 
choice specimen of its kind. The plush seems heavier 
than elsewhere and more darkly crimson; the gilding 
more brassily yellow; the carving more ornate and in 
more strikingly bad taste. It is like a palace on the late 
nineteenth-century stage, and the properties are as 
shabby, when you look at them closely, as those of any 
theatre. 


Behind the Throne in the chief reception-room hung a 
gigantic portrait of the present ruler of Venezuela, 
prancing on a white horse as god-like as himself. In 
another room his photograph, life-size, revealed a shrewd 
and almost too genial little old gentleman in goggles, 
bulging pronouncedly about the lower waist. ‘‘ Look 
here, upon this picture, and on this.” But it is not the 
mythological prancer; it is the bulging and be-goggled 
old gentleman, who is the strong man of Venezuela, and 
who has been its strong man, almost uninterruptedly, 
for the last quarter of a century. 
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The Season of Catkins 


By H. E. BATES 


HE season of catkins seems to be brief, to begin only 
with the first warmth of the February sun and then 
to peter out as soon as Easter is past and the shadows 
of the woods are beginning to thicken over the lank 
rosy-stemmed primroses. In reality it begins much 
earlier, as far back as September, before the leaves have 
turned, and goes on much later, not even ending with the 
yellow oak-flowers in May or the red ash-tree blooms, 
but only with the tender blanched-green tassels of the 
sweet chestnuts in July. So that this season of tree- 
flowers covers more than half the English year, its spring 
beginning in January, its summer coming in April, and 
its winter in the heat of summertime. 

It is altogether a modest and precious blossoming. It 
is curious that in England it is the little trees, the doll- 
trees as it were, that blossom bountifully and gor- 
geously, and the great trees that break into a sombre and 
unheeded flowering. No poet that I can call to mind has 
put himself into ecstasies over the ruby blossoms of the 
elm or into half the state of singing over the purple 
catkins of the alder that he keeps for the cherry and the 
rose. The catkin is a sort of Cinderella among flowers, 
not so much unwanted as unnoticed. The poet who lifts 
his eyes to the stars or lowers them for the flowers, the 
stars on earth, often misses as he does so the flowers that 
hang between carth and heaven, the delicate and un- 
jlashing constellations that light up the dark branches of 
wintry trees. 

This season of tree-blossoms is coming into its spring 
as I write. It began, as I have said, as far back as 
September, unheeded, with the little stiff hazel-catkins, 
softest green and in shape like fairy sausages, very tight 
and secluded on the freckled hazel boughs among the 
brown-tipped nuts and the sapless leaves. The hazel is 
one of those rare trees that begin to blossom before its 
fruit has fallen, though the flower is only in bud and 
remains half-seen and half-opencd until the tree is 
leafless. That opening comes at first with extreme 
slowness, imperceptibly, the catkins still stiff and green 
and often frost-reddened until the early days of January, 
the first days of the new light. Until that change and 
coming of the light the catkins push stifity skyward, as 
though seeking it. No sooner does it come than they 
droop downwards, lengthening with inconceivable quick- 
ness, yellower and richer than ever the January sunlight 
will be. There is a time, just before February, when they 
hang half-stiff, half-loose, wndaneing and unfickle, no 
longer green and not yet golden. It is not their loveliest 
time, but it is their most triumphant. They have broken 
through the winter and the darkness. It is an unpas- 
sionate blossoming, not to be compared with the bursting 
of the wild crab bloom or the rose, but it is pristine, the 
catkins are one with light, responsive to it and governed 
by it, the tassels richening and Iengthening as the light 
itself richens and lengthens to fullest spring. 

Beginning a little later and bursting into a later glory, 
the sallow comes into its spring with the hazel, so that 
often on warm spinney-sides they light up each other, 
the silky mouse-silver of the sallow against the powdery 
ialf-gold of the hazel, the sallow-buds like smooth 
cocoons, the hazel like yellowish caterpillars everlastingly 
suspended, the one unalterably motionless against the 
marionettish dangling and dancing of the other. 

It seems to me the most beautiful of all catkins, finer, 
even though it is so little different, than the willow, 
which comes a little later. Whereas the sallow comes 
late into leaf, the willow comes too soon, so that the Ieaves 


=—=—=—=—=—= 


and flowers hide each other a little, producing an effect 
that is not green and not golden,—a lovely sight, but 
never so entrancing as that pure and transcendent blaze 
of gold into which the sallow bursts in April. 

As with the hazel and the sallow, so it is with the alder 
and the birech—their catkins bud and blossom on naked 
branches, before the winter is past. And in that lies all 
their modest and delicate glory. On wet rain-dark winte 
days, when the sheep-pens on the late root-land ar 
dreary with sludder and the grassland is sodden and 
lifeless, the birches, planted and self-sown in great copses 
as they are in the south country, come most suddenly 
and wonderfully to life. The rain, clinging to theip 
delicate twigs and catkins, seems to undergo a trang. 
formation. It is as though the buds perform the 
miracle of turning the rain to wine, for with the red buds 
and redder catkins shining through its drops the rain 
gleams like dim burgundy. 

Something of this happens also to the alder. But the 
alder-branches never hold the rain-drops as the birch twigs 
do, and the effect is not liquid but vaporous, and not red 
but purple—a strange haziness of purple shot with the 
tenderest orange-gold. The alder is a waterside tree and 
by chance often grows, in the south country, among 
the plantations of ash and sweet-chestnut that grow up 
into the thick straight saplings which are cut down, every 
ten years or so, for stakes and hop-poles. The work is 
done in winter, from November to February, and it 
quite often happens that in a waterside copse there are 
alders to be cut down'with the ashes and chestnuts, 
Where the axe cuts it the ash-wood is white and the 
chestnut almost as white, but the alder-wood is a won- 
derful colour, a most vivid orange-gold, like the colour of 
tiger-lilies, but even brighter. It is that golden-orange 
colour, infinitely softened and diluted, which is mingled 
with the sombre purple of the catkins and the cloudier 
purple of the coming leaves. 

By the end of May the alder, like the birch and the 
hazel and the poplar and the sallow, is forgotten, over- 
shadowed by the glory of oaks and beeches, the oaks 
with their pretty yellow tassels bringing the catkins 
season almost to an end. The end does not really come 
until July, until the flowering of the sweet-chestnuts, 
when the pale tassel-flowers soften the hard gleaming 
light of the drooping leaves under the hot sunshine. 

No sooner is it ended, however, than the _hazels, 
breaking invisibly into tiniest catkins under the late 
summer leaves, are ready to begin again their brief 
winter, a winter that breaks into spring before the winter 
of all other life has half-begun. 


Le Sauveur 
[D'UN CORRESPONDANT FRANCAIS} 


‘EST une vérité de fait que Histoire se complait a 

se répéter. En 1926, deux ans aprés les élections 
cartellistes, au moment ot la France se sentait, écono- 
miquement, sur le bord de Pabime, la conscience collective 
du pays réclamait ardemment de ses voeux Phomme qui, 
pendant les angoissantes vicissitudes de la guerre, avait 
dignement présidé 4 son destin. A T'appel de la pattie, 
Poincaré, comme toujours, répondait “ présent,”’ et lon 
sait que le miracle, aussitét, se produisit. En 1934, de 
nouveau, deux ans aussi—coincidence quwil convient de 
méditer—aprés Ie sucecés du cartel devant Pélectorat, 
le coeur de la France est serré d'inquiétude. Des 
événements graves viennent de se dérouler ; une amorce 
de lutte fratricide a ensanglanté les rues de la eapitale; 
les ministéres s’écroulent sur un rythme de vertige; ¢ 
une voix s’éléve, impérieuse, la grande voix du pays 
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meurtri, mais enfiévré quand méme d'espoir, et qui redit, 
igans cesse, UN NOM : Doumergue. 

Du fond de sa retraite, ou, dans le calme de la solitude, 
l'ex-président a, mainte fois, envisagé avec” lucidité 
Yavenir de la patric, celui que l'on appelle d'un bien 
peau nom “Le Sage de Tournefeuille”, entend monter 
vers lui le grand désir de la France, et, sentant avec 
clarté que Vinstant est fatidique, il s’incline simplement, 
et tres noblement, devant le choix de Ja nation. Le 
sort, qui, déja, lui avait permis de réaliser, en 1926, 
[Union en appelant Poincaré, le désigne, cette fois, 
ersonnellement, pour mener a bien loeuvre de salut; 
et Gaston Doumergue n'est point de ceux qui se dérobent 
aYinstant du péril. 

L’annance de l'acceptation du Sage a produit aussit 6t 
l'effet d’apaisement escompté. Paris a repris, avec cette 
faculté d’adaptation qui le caractérise si vivement, son 
aspect aimable de l’'avant-crise. La politique est rentrée 
dans le sillon du travail; la Chambre a cessé de donner 
le navrant spectacle d’une aréne de luttes ; les passions 
se sont calmées, et le pays, souvrant a la confiance, a 
renoncé 4 douter de ses destinées. Le sourire de Gaston 
Doumergue, ce sourire légendaire qui lui avait valu, du 
temps de son septennat, la plus contagicuse popularité 
quait jamais connue Président de la République, a 
symbolisé pour tous la renaissance morale de la patric. 

Le succés du nouveau Premier tient sans doute, en 
dehors de ses qualités dhomme d’Etat, au fait quil 
apparait au pays tout entier comme éminemment 
représentatif du caractére national. On le sait affable, 
spirituel, ennemi de Ja morgue et du faste. On sait aussi 
quil aime la mesure, I'équilibre, la justice et la clarté. 
On sait, enfin, que son fameux sourire est le masque dune 
bonté agissante, d'une lumineuse compréhension, dune 
énergie trés délicate, et l'on se plait a reconnaitre en sa 
simplicité le vrai visage d’une indiscutable valeur. 

Cest pourquoi—bien quwil s’en soit défendu avec une 
modestie non feinte en se présentant devant les Chambres 
—la France attend de son chef la réalisation du miracle 
qui la sauvera des forces de désordre, dont les menées 
chercheront, sans doute, a s‘exercer dans Vavenir. On 
rapporte qu’en arrivant a Paris, le surlendemain de 
l'insurrection, le président se tourna vers Mme. Doumergue 
et lui dit avec ¢motion : ‘** Allons, je vais recommencer.” 
Ces paroles, prononcées avec tant de simplicité courageuse, 
alors que la gare d'Orsay vibrait des acclamations 
frénétiques d'un peuple, ont su trouver le coeur du pays. 
Il n'est personne, ici, & Pexception des extrémistes et 
des émeutiers de profession, qui ne souhaite a 
“VTexpérience du sauveur” le plus durable et le plus 
éclatant succes. 


Communication 


A Letter from Oxford 
[Vo the Editor of Tur Spectator.] 
Sir,—It is rarely that Hilary Term at Oxford produces any 
news of special interest, and the present term makes no 
exception to the general rule. It is true that the weather 
has not been so unpleasant as sometimes: we have the 
drought to thank for that. But we have had our fair share of 


frost and fog, gloomy and cold days. The seasonable 
epidemics, too, have made their appearance: colds are 


common, influenza not rare, and measles has put in an appear- 
ance in one or two Colleges. We have our domestic excite- 
ments, especially Cuppers, and as the term draws on and the 
various competitions reach their final stages, interest and inter- 
College rivalry grow strong. But apart from such stirring 
doings the University is not in its gayest form in the Hilary 
Term. In ten days’ time close on two hundred under- 
graduates will enter the stern doors of the Schools to take 
Classical Honour Moderations and the streets will be full of 


pale faces, dark suits and white ties. To many more men 
the beginning of a new year brings with it the realization that 
it is a bare six months to Finals, and they begin to quicken 
up the pace, going out less and reading later. Now, too, is 
the time when hundreds of those who will be going down for 
good next June are actively looking for employment, a little 
anxious at the reports that drift in that this or the other pro- 
fession is already rather full and eagerly facing interviews 
with prospective employers, headmasters, directors, selection 
committees of great industrial undertakings such as Levers. 
All this gives a more serious undertone to the term's activities 
and sharply differentiates it from Michaelmas or Trinity when 
the weather is normally kinder and many of the problems 
and trials now so much to the fore are either not yet felt to 
be pressing or else have been successfully dealt with. 

So far this term we have not opened our breakfast paper 
and discovered ourselves to be hot news and _ politically 
significant. This is not because the interest in social and 
political questions is dying down: on the contrary, it is 
probably keener than ever but at any rate for the moment it 
is displayed in the unobtrusive and constitutional way of 
lectures and debates in Societies. The various political 
Societies are very flourishing, and it looks as if this would be 
so for some time to come. The great experiments abroad, the 
unsettled condition of Europe, and the wide-spread dis- 
satisfaction with the present government in this country for 
the way in which it looks for praise for its achievements rather 
than support for its programme, all these facts arouse and 
stimulate discussion. And it would be a great pity if in a 
university these things made no appeal: the popularity of the 
political clubs and societies is a sign of the mental health of 
the young. The misfortune is that the only public men who 
try to secure the interest and support of young men and 
women are Sir Stafford Cripps and Sir Oswald Mosley. The 
misfortune, if it is not remedied, might easily turn out to be 
something more for those who believe violent changes in the 
social and economic order to be undesirable. After all, it was 
to the young and the vigorous that Mussolini and Hitler made 
their appeal and made it so successfully. It is well worth 
the while of supporters of the present order to reflect on these 
precedents. 

The Group Movement is at present attacking London in 
massed formation, so that relatively little has been heard of 
it in Oxford, except for occasional week-ends when parties 
have returned from the front for a breather and held meetings 
to describe their results. The main product of the term in 
this respect has come from senior members of the university, 
a number of whom have contributed to a book on the Group 
Movement. The writers include convinced adherents of the 
Groups and a number of critics who differ widely in the extent 
of their disapproval and general standpoint. The result is a 
book which gives as good a picture of what the Group Move- 
ment is and stands for as has yet been given. 

In sport it is difficult to resist the impression that rowing 
is still losing ground. In oarsmanship and enthusiasm those 
actually rowing may be the equals of past giants, but rowing 
itself does not count for a great deal with the average under- 
graduate. No doubt this is in part due to the decline of 
Kights Week as a social function. Now that it is so easy to 
motor up for the day or for the afternoon people do not make 
a formal visit and stay as long as they did, and this makes 
Eights Week and rowing less the central attraction of the 
summer. But the chief cause is the steadily increasing popu- 
larity of other games, such as Rugby football, which do not 
make such continuous demands on the time of the athlete. 
It is sometimes said in Oxford that the importance of rowing 
is like that of the Union—much greater outside than inside 
Oxford. This is, no doubt, an overstatement both in the 
case of the Union and rowing, but it is a truth that is 
overstated. 

We have recently seen a revival of the art of caricature 
which played so prominent a part in University life in the last 
century. 
is believed, by an undergraduate, has appeared : it has soutg 
merit, though the artist is not by any means always successful. 
For the rest our life is quiet and uneventful, far more studious 
than many outside Oxford believe and very much more 
orderly.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your Oxrorp CoRRESPONDENT. 


A book of caricatures of Oxford figures, drawn, ity 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


“Dr. Faustus.” By Christopher Marlowe. 
duced by Gyles Isham for the O.U.D.S. 
Town Hall, Oxford 


Wuat a medley of beauty and buffoonery, magnificence 
and meanness is The T'ragicall Historie of Doctor Faustus ! 
Mr. Gyles Isham, the producer, at Oxford—the New Theatre 
not being available, through its rebuilding—found himself 
confronted by ‘‘ the conditions of the Elizabethan stage ” in 
all their starkness and simplicity. For all he had was a hall 
with a raised platform at one end, which, like an Elizabethan 
producer, he had to adapt as best he could. After playing for 
half a century in the New Theatre, the O.U.D.S. has reverted 
to the Town Hall, with very few advantages over the 
Elizabethans but the modern system of _ theatrical 
lighting. : 


Pro- 
In the 


In Marlowe’s time, ‘‘ shag-headed devils ran roaring over 
the stage with squibs in their mouths, while drummers made 
thunder in their tiring-house and twelvepenny hirelings made 
artificial lightning in their heavens.” It is not quite so crude 
as this, for the thunder is expressed in booms of the organ, 
which fills the hall with a mighty peal of sound, but the devils 
and their fireworks appear with true mediaeval single-minded- 
ness to orchestral accompaniment. Mr. Isham is fortunate in 
the collaboration of Mr. John Lear, who has designed the 
settings and costumes,—the settings being an ingenious 
arrangement of light-coloured draperies to mask the organ 
pipes and to allow three ‘ doors of entrance * to the platform, 
and the costumes rich and gay, with a faintly Dureresque flow 
of line. Changes of scene are little more than changes of 
colour in lighting. 

The simplicity serves only to emphasize the contrast between 
the poetry and the philosophy of Doctor Faustus and the 
crudity of its clowning and horseplay. It is a convenient 
doctrine that all the nobler parts were invented by Christopher 
Marlowe, and the baser inserted, ten years later, by William 
Birde and Samuel Rowley. But Mr. Isham contends that, 
whoever made the additions, the composite text he has used 
undoubtedly gives the play as the Elizabethans saw it with its 
curious mixture of grandeur, lyricism, and the roughest 
humour. However, the composite text, made by inserting 
passages from the edition of 1616 into the edition of 1604, 
preserves so much of tedious foolery as to swamp the poetry 
for one of its three hours in performance. 

The Tragicall Historie of Doctor Faustus is perhaps the most 
difficult play that the O.U.D.S. has done since the War, It 
demands an immense variety in small-part acting, and two 
major performances by Faustus and Mephistopheles. In it 
there are inevitably repetitions, for the mediaeval morality 
has left its influence upon the machinery of the construction, 
with the Good and Bad Angels exhorting Faustus, and 
contending for his s~ul. But there is also a sense of magnifi- 
cent cumulation : rising to the eestasy of : 

**Was this the face that launch’d a thousand ships 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium ?” 
and the anguish of : 


** See, see, where Christ’s blood streams in the firmament.” 


Familiar quotations, of course, but how great they are in their 
context, after the clumsy buffooneries of Faustus, who, having 
sold his soul to the devil, proceeds to occupy the next twenty- 
odd years bewitching yokels. 

Mr. Felix Felton (Balliol), President of the O.U.D.S., plays 
Faustus with an impassioned gravity, entering into the 
fantastic adventures of the middle part as into a dream. 
Mr. P. B. P. Glenville (Christ Church), plays Mephistopheles 
indeed like one who had fallen from Heaven with Lucifer. 
3y an ingenious device, in his Franciscan habiliments Mephis- 


© *topheles betrays his demonic nature by hands and arms 


dipped in scarlet. In these touches of imagination, like the 
striking masks designed by Mr. Angus MacBean, this pro- 
duction has its distinction and its individuality. Mr. Isham 
has triumphed over his scenic disadvantages, and shown 
them, in fact, to be advantages. Only the " comic” actors 


proved intractable, but for that the blame, at least jn part 
must be laid upon those enterprising revisers, Messrs, Bird 
and Rowley, A.p. 1602. R. Crompton Ruopgs : 


“Conversation Piece.” By Noel Coward, At 
His Majesty’s Theatre 


Tuts Romantic Comedy with Music is as irresistible ang as 
unsatisfying as salted almonds. Mile. Printemps is the 
heroine, Regency Brighton the hero. Both—Mrs, Calthrop 
brilliantly abetting—rise easily to the occasion. 

What is the occasion ?_ The Due de Chaucigny-Varennes jg 
on the rocks. His only liquid asset is Melanie, plebeian py 
a virgin, whom he passes off as his ward and decks out fop 
the marriage market with a tumbril-full of aristocratic 
relations, all of whom perished with tragic unanimity in the 
late Revolution. The Duec—a Kreuger of the match-making 
world—angles for a wealthy husband among the Brighton 
bucks. Young Lord Sheere would gladly fill the bill; pr. 
posals of another kind come from an even more exalted 
quarter; there is a firm tone in virgins. But Melanie has 
lost her heart to her guardian and says so, publicly though in 
French. The Due (whom Mr. Noel Coward makes a thought 
too enigmatic at this juncture) appears to reciprocate her 
feelings. Lord Sheere is dismissed with a lump in his throat, 
the Duc’s admirer with a bee in her bonnet. The ** guardian” 
and his “ ward” are off to Paris, casting discretion and 
inverted commas.to the winds. 

As you can see, the slightest of tales. But it is told with 
a sufficiency of wit, and decorated with a wealth of e‘egance, 
Words and music are pleasing specimens of the Late Coward 
period—so easy to parody, so difficult to imitate. But it is 
Mile. Printemps and Mrs. Calthrop who make more than 
the most of a charming trifle. ‘The former’s Melanic is a 
tender and enchanting gamine, an airy spirit of indiscretion 
with a flair for landing on her feet. Mlle. Printemps’ 
virtuosity is a joy to watch. Such charm is rare, such wit 
is rarer, and such a combination of the two hardly resides 
elsewhere. 

For her exquisite performance Mrs. Calthrop has provided 
a worthy setting. The scenery and the costumes are superb; 
each dress has an air of inspiration, something more than the 
crude quality of originality. In a more substantial piece 
their power to distract might have come amiss ; here, when 
they steal the stage, they do so by right and no one is any 
the poorer. Their effect is heightened by some admirable 
lighting. ; 

Conversation Piece is by, with, and from Mr. Noel Coward, 
He plays the Duc (at short notice) with only a partial success, 
failing to suggest either the requisite age or the right period. 
He is too young, too subdued in tone, and too given to a habit 
of emotional understatement which is post-War rather than 
pre-Waterloo, Nevertheless, his performance has at times 
an interest and distinction of its own. His production is 
excellent, and includes one or two good new tricks. That 
they stand, self-confessed, as tricks is the fault of the author 
rather than the producer. The dramatic material is so thin 
that the tours de force stand out, refusing to be integrated. 
A scene of pantomime, for instance, in which the Due 
feverishly searches a_ silent moving crowd for Melanie 
would be dramatic as well as ingenious if we particularly 
cared whether he found her, or doubted that he would. 
In the absence of all suspense, we can only applaud the 
ingenuity. 

All the acting is sound. Mr. Louis Hayward played with 
a quiet sincerity which should have won for Lord Sheere @ 
better fate than dismissal. Miss Irene Browne gave point and 
vigour to Lady Julia Charteris’s lines, and Miss Heather 
Thatcher made a dashing demi-mondaine. 

The experiment of playing the emotional climaxes of the 
play in French is not, I think, either as daring or as ill-advised 
as it sounds. For most of the audience the French tongue 
imparts a certain glamour (derived from snobbery) to these 
scenes ; and those who cannot understand a word of what is 
being said are at least spared the disappointment of dis- 
covering that the scenes are dramatically weaker than they 
ought to be. PETER FLEMING. 
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The Cinema 


“Queen Christina.” At the Empire 


Miss GRETA GAKBO has long wanted to play the masculine 
queen of her native Sweden. Itisa part that ought to suit 
her, and often does. It would have suited her bet ter, I think, 
if it were nearer history. But in producing this sort of film 
Hollywood is not concerned primarily with historical accuracy. 
The most important commercial problem is how to maintain 
a semblance of historical background while making the 
central figure sufficiently romantic to snit the  star’s 
‘admirers. 

The solution here proposed in ingenious, though it will 
appeal chiefly to confirmed Garbo fans. A screen queen who 
wishes to abdicate gracefully, with the sympathy of the 
audience, has only one course open to her: she must abdicate 
for love. So Christina goes out riding, dressed as a boy, and 
puts up at a country inn. The landlord, taking her for a 
young nobleman, suggests that she should share his only 
yoom with another chance guest —the Spanish envoy travelling 
to Stockholm. Christina likes the envoy ; she hesitates, and 
js gradually drawn to accept, finally revealing her sex to her 
companion. without sending him away. They spend three 
days and nights, snowbound, at the inn; and now Christina 
has a good reason for abdicating. All that remains is to 
throw a sop to history by getting rid of the envoy, who is 
accordingly killed in a duel while Christina is riding to meet 
him on board ship. 

This treatment flatters Garbo as a star, but not as an 
actress. In the palace scenes, when she is chatting with her 
old soldier-valet (C. Aubrey Smith), or silencing the war 
party in her government, or arguing with her Chancellor 
(Lewis Stone), she is a credible ruling figure, using the re- 
strained energy of her queer personality to good effect. But 
the inn sequence draws her into a world of celluloid emotions ; 
not much of the queen is left. John Gilbert, her old partner 
in silent films, acts the envoy with spirit and skill, working 
hard to recover his popularity ; but the part needs a more 
subtly aristocratic style to make it at all convincing. 

However, it must be said that this film gives great pleasure 
to the eye. The usual Hollywood glitter is replaced by 
harmonies of light and shade exceptionally well handled. The 
photography has a sombre northern richness ; and there is 
always a feeling of snow in the air. 


“The Kennel Murder Case.” At the Regal 


In its original form as a detective novel this was not one 
of the best of the Van Dine series. Its solution depended too 
much on an obscure piece of medical knowledge. In a film 
such objections are less important, for there is no time anyway 
for solving logical puzzles, As screen entertainment the story 
is rather complicated and not very strong in human interest, 
but it has been efficiently directed by Michael Curtiz and is 
on the whole well acted, though William Powell hardly 
suggests to me the learned and loquacious Philo Vance. A 
more deliberately artificial manner, touched with dilettante 
elegance, is needed here. 

The film has one unusual merit. Its swift imagery and 
staccato cutting are remarkably successful in putting the 
whole process of American police inquiry tersely on to the 
screen, 


GENERALLY RELEASED Next WEEK. 
The Affairs of Voltaire.—George Arliss in fairly effective 
costume melodrama. Supposed to be about Voltaire’s part 
in the Calas case. 


The Wandering Jew.—Religious theme theatrically ren- 
dered. Stilted dialogue ; some emotional force. Closing 
scenes at Seville well staged and well acted. Conrad Veidt in 
good form as the Jew. 


Ring Up the Curtain.—Frank Morgan and Alice Brady in 
back-stage drama covering history of American entertainment 
from musie-halls to talkies. Mainly familiar material ; 
skilful and sympathetic treatment. 

CuarLes Davy. 





A Broadcasting Calendar 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 23rd 
2.5 Life at a Hudson’s Bay Company’s Post : George Binney, 
an Arctic explorer as well as an Arctic trader oa a N. 
7-30 British Rule in Africa—The Machinery of Government : 
Margery Perham, a leading authority on native administra- 
tion and an adventurous traveller throughout tropical Africa N. 
7-45 Huddersfield Choral Society’s Concert—Verdi’s Requiem : 


Dorothy Silk, Heddle Nash, &c.  .. mie = ee. INN 

8.45 “ Power—From Coal to Grid ”—a microphone tout of the 

new Battersea Generating Station, with Howard Marshall 
describing it .. aaa) Waa oy zd ae aa eee 

9 B.B.C. Concerts of Contemporary Music—IV. British 
Choral Music, including some interesting new work a ‘Reales 


9.20 Enquiry into the Unknown—Premonition and Prevision : 
Dame Edith Lyttelton, President of the Society for Psychical 
Research ae ee ee ; “E ad e< N. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 24th 


7-5 Mr. Pewter Works it Out: A. P. Herbert .. “a Ae N. 
7-30 In Town Tonight aa < <9 a N. 
8 Chamber Music: Forbes-—-Holst—Fuchs Trio .. i. “ae 
9.20 Seven Days’ Hard N. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 25th 
2.40 Ideas—English Thought and Politics: Professor Leonard 


Russell .. - = me re ai a N. 
5-30 Cold Facts from Labrador: Sir Wilfred Grenfell .. a N. 
5-45 Everyman, played by Sir Philip Ben Greet and his Company N. 
6.45 Hallé Wood-Wind Quartet : Music by Eric Fogg axe. ING 

8 Service from the Studio: Professor Grensted, of Oxford 
and Liverpool—a prominent “‘ Grouper” .. ae za Rel: 

9-5 Melodies of Christendom—lI, under the direction of Sir 
Walford Davies , re ie ais ‘ =e N. 

9.5 Sunday Orchestral Concert: Moiseiwitsch and the B.B.C. 
Orchestra (Section B) cond. Sir Henry Wood : «- LR. 


9-5 Professor Tovey’s Sunday Concert: Reid Symphony 
Orchestra. Movements from Beethoven’s Prometheus, 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 26th 
10.45 Living in Cumberland: Wilfrid Roberts on salmon fishing 


in the Solway .. *- N. 
6.30 Mozart Programme .. ez “e WR &e. 
6.50 New Books : Desmond MacCarthy .. a a ans N. 
7-30 National Character—Modern Industry and National 

Character—I: Sir Herbert Austin, of Austin Motors N. 
8.15 Idioms of the North—IV: Staffordshire. Folk Songs 

and Plays aa ue = Se fe N.R. 
9.20 The Far East—the Japanese Farmer: N. Kk. Roscoe N. 
9-35 Kutcher String Quartet and Parry Jones .. es ee N. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 27th 
1.15 Manchester Tuesday Midday Society’s Concert: Recital of 
Indian and Sinhalese Folk Songs by Surya Sena and Nelun 


Devi wa ac wa ae .. All Regionals 
7.30 Scottish Fisheries : William W. Carstairs , S.R. 
8.30 Whither Britain? : Michael Roberts, a representative of 
contemporary poetry .. <a aa me : me N. 
9 Choir and Cloister—IL: Lichfield. Music sung by the 
Cathedral Choir ei ne =a M.R. 
9 Money: Bulwer Lytton’s play adapted for broadcasting .. W-.R. 
9.20 The Arcadians : Revival of a popular musical comedy .. N. 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 28th 
3.15 Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra and George Chay- 
chavadze (pianoforte). . eta rus re a ap N. 
7.5 At the Village Blacksmith —a discussion on Farm Horses . . N. 
7.30 Discussion on Church Disestablishment: Rev. Professor 
J. M. Creed, Ely Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, and 
Rev. Professor Nathaniel Micklem, Principal of Mansfield 
College, Oxford ‘x a = sa ry N. 
8.15 B.B.C. Symphony Concert: B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
cond. Ansermet, and Josef Szigeti (violin) . : ms N. 
10.30 Light: Sir William Bragg, O.M. .. ne ea N. 
THURSDAY, MARCH ist 
10.45 The Week in Westminster: Ronald Cross, M.P. .. N. 
7.30 Industrial Britain: Protessor John Hilton reviews the 
Capitalist System os es a <“ N. 
7.30 Hallé Concert—a Delius programme cond. Sir Thomas 
Beecham 


: <f wa <4 me ee «. NE 
8 ‘The Land of St. David : the story of Wales through the Ages | 
9 Alibi from the Air—a thriller, produced by Lance Sieveking L 
9-15 Two Short Plays, one in Lancashire dialect ma oe NOE 
g.20 Foreign Affairs: Vernon Bartlett .. a er ¥e N. 
loundations of Music (6.30 N.) : 
Feb. 23rd. Wolf’s Goethe-Lieder : 
Heyner. 
Feb. 26th, 27th, 28th, Mar. 1st. Early Continental Baroque Chamber 
Masic : Rudolph, Carl and Millicent Dolmetsch, and others. 


Winifred Radford and Herbert 
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Country Life 


Dry Farming . 

February Fill-Dyke, with only another week to go, promises 
to be one of the dryest months on record. Yet usually it 
is one of the consistently wet months of the year. ‘Both the 
grazier and the arable farmer rely for strong spring growths 
upon the accumulation of a store of water in the soil during 
February. Instead, this year, men are at work cleaning 
ditches even on the heavy clays. These dry conditions 
make for a fine and clean seed-bed, it is true, but, with a 
March of normal temperature, growth of crops and of grass 
will begin, and water will be needed. If we do not soon 
get rain, and plenty of it, grass and corn crops will make a 
bad start from which there will be no complete recovery, 
however ideal the later conditions may appear to be. A 
year and a half ago hay-stacks abounded. <A year before 
that, hay had been unsaleable, and the stores on the farm 
increased. Then, last autumn, following a dry summer 
and a short crop, the stacks began to prove their worth 
first supplementing the dried-out pastures, and now helping 
to make up ‘for short supplies of roots and straw. Dairy 

‘attle and sheep are thriving in this lean season because for 
two years the stacks of hay accumulated, as it seemed then, 
in quantities more than could ever be needed. And for 
another two months these diminishing stacks must be the 
mainstay of the stock-farmer. This year of drought shows 
once more how, when a man’s work-shop is spread out for the 
play of all weathers, as is the farmer's, it is well to be prepared 
long beforehand for a run ‘of unhelpful fortune. 

* * * * 

Land Settlement 

A persistent high rate of unemployment and a falling 
export trade have led to a general conviction that the land is 
not at present populated and used to the fullest advantage. 
Something has been done, and much more will be done, to- 
wards land settlement. The methods, perhaps, are not so 
important as certain considerations governing them. First, 
colonization and all that the word implies both socially and 
economically, is important. It is useless to put down a 
half-dozen families in isolation and expect them to be either 
happy or prosperous. A colony of one hundred families 
will succeed where the six fail. They will constitute a group 
sufficiently large to develop strong community interests 
socially, and to build up the co-operative trading society which 
alone can put them economically on level terms with larger 
proprietors. Another governing consideration has to be 
faced ; land settlement in England will have to be something 
of the nature of pioneering, just as it is in the new countries. 
Amenities must be sacrificed in the beginning for eventual 
stability. 

* * * 

The most unfortunate kindness that can be done to a small- 
holder at his setting out,is to burden him with one penny of 
avoidable debt. He nééds, for the first few years, to be able 
to put back into his land as much as possible of what he takes 
out of it. It is a revelation, what has been done in Cornwall, 
Oxfordshire, the Fens and other parts of the country in the 
not distant past by men who had nothing to start with but 
access to a piece of land. Their taste in architecture ran to a 
startling decorativeness, once they had got established, but it is 
something that they thrived. .'This form of independent settle- 
ment is still going on, frequently as a part-time occupation. 
The allotment, in association with a job in the town, will 
probably prove to be the right solution wherever there is a 
concentration of manufacturing and mining population, 
as in the Midlands and North-East. The increased leisure 
which the evolution of industry is making inevitable, will 
be less of a problem if it is associated with a growing 
provision of allotments. 

* * HE * 

»Tree Architecture 

» Now when there is light up to six o'clock in the evening, 

“and especially in a spell of clear and still weather such as 
the present, the architecture of the trees can be seen at its 
best. Just for a few weeks in January and February, out- 
¢f-doors nature seems to go into a rare quiescence. During 
the autumn and the spring, even when the trees are leafless, 
they are in a condition of change, and buds forming and setting 


for winter or taking colour and expanding for spring, Betweea 
times comes the pause, a brief few weeks when the trees fe 
at rest and at their most satisfying architecturally, For. 
tunately for the contemplator of tree architecture, no further 
discrimination is needed than to prefer one above another 
where all are good. There is no such natural thing as an ugly 
tree, or an ugly grove of trees. And they are Consistently 
in harmony with their surroundings. The beech is a nobk 
tree, in colour and shape, and its wide sweeping growth jg 
best of all suited to the long curves of the chalk downs 
The best oaks, flattened of form, twisted and rugged of branch, 
are to be seen on rough pasture fields backed by a thicket 
of oak undergrowth or thorn. It is easy then to confuse the 
oak with a patriarch of may-trees. Then there is the poplar, 
a soaring, patrician tree of hidden streams, and the ash, 
reaching upward too, and spare of growth, but choosing hard 
climates and an exposed and dry foot-hold. The elm is g 
grand tree, beautifully proportioned, but always failing jn 
the aloof dignity of perfection. The elm is rather a familiar, 
among trees. Every breed of tree, and almost every indivi. 
dual, has its different, quality of architecture. Only the 
conifers Jack structural charm, except the Scots fir, which 
is so nearly what man would have designed had he needed to 
express his vision of treeish perfection, that it makes up for 
the gracelessness of the rest of its tribe. 


* 2 * * 
Down Sheep 

Shepherding is one of the oldest arts of civilized man. The 
sheep has fed him and clothed him from the time, in northern 
latitudes, when he first forsook his caves. And England, 
more than any other European country, is the land of sheep 
and shepherds. Before the Norman Conquest, we were 
exporters of wool. Now, we are by far the greatest of 
importers. But with all our experience of shepherding, 
which we share with many dry sub-temperate countries, 
one branch of sheep-farming is peculiar to ourselves, the 
folding of sheep on arable land. One may say that the 
introduction of the turnip on the fallows during the eighteenth 
century revolutionized European farming, but in England 
alone was the art of folding sheep on those fallows developed, 
At this present time of year, the lambing-fold is to be seen 
all over the down lands and the Eastern Counties. There 
is no scene to compare with it, the shepherd living in the 
fold night and day, the fold itself a snug series of individual 
lying-in compartments, dining quarters and _ recreation 
grounds, all built of hurdles and straw. The very names 
of these folded flocks are redolent of open upland and arable 
—-South Downs, Hampshire Downs, Oxford Downs, Dorset 
Downs, Suffolks and Ryelands, to name a few. 


* * * * 


This sheep-folding is expensive of labour, say, one shepherd 
to a flock of 150 ewes, with help at lambing. Today, when- 
ever we cannot apply a machine to do four men’s work, 
the men, and their craft, go. We cannot mechanize sheep- 
folding, and so, more and more, we tend to give up the 
Down breeds, with the laboriously controlled moving of theit 
fold every day, for the ranging breeds from the North, which 
with wire-netting strung round the field, can forage for 
themselves, and need only be looked at and thrown some 
fodder in the evening. It is not so much in these times 
a matter of displacing men by machines, but of getting rid 
of expensive men, and their whole craft, where no machine 
can be applied. It is a pity. A great part of the glory 
of the Downs will be gone with the shepherd and his fold 
of sheep, if, in fact, they finally disappear. Something 
may intervene. The folded flock belonged to a time of big 
families who liked big joints of mutton and lamb, to a time 
before it was discovered that artificial manures could produce 
as good corn as the dung of the sheep. The small family, 
and chemical manures, are thinning out the Down flocks, 
so expensive of labour and so unadaptable to mechanism. 

FRANK PREWETT. 


[Sir William Beach Thomas is abroad, but will resume his 
notes in a few weeks.—Ep, The Spectator.] 
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Letters to the Editor 


[Corresp 
* News ¢ 
A WORLD CONSTABULARY 
[To the Editor of Tux Specraror.] 
Sir,—Recent pronouncements, in Press _and Parliament, 
indicate clearly that almost all hope of avoiding war through 
Leagues, Pacts or Treaties, is rapidly becoming extinguished, 
and the nation is being warned that if the safety of our 
country is to be assured, a great increase of our armaments 
js becoming essential. What a terrible confession of failure ! 

Although more than one of our responsible statesmen has 
expressed his belief in the need of an irresistible Force, 
capable of imposing peace on the whole world, the proposition 
still remains in the academic stage. The correspondence on 
this subject, to which The Spectator has been good enough to 
give publicity, expresses two distinctly different views. On 
one side we have the opinion that world peace can be secured 
through the gradual disarmament of nations and the de- 
yelopment of the “ spirit of peace ” among mankind ; while, 
on the other side, we are assured that great conflicts can only 
be prevented by the existence of a supreme World Authority 
supported by irresistible force. 

In the letter which started this correspondence I tried to 
show why the latter view is worthy of serious consideration 
and how the necessary Force might be created. Pace the 
arguments of Mr. Carl Heath and his friends, I continue to 
fear that until Mankind becomes an Angelic Host the attain- 
ment of the ideal ‘* peaceable spirit” among mankind is as 
distant as Sirius. Man is, by nature, a fighting animal, and 
can only be kept in order by physical force. What he may 
become, in ages to come, is a matter of speculation. We are 
now only concerned with existing conditions and the perils 
that now face the peoples of the world. 

Admiral Lawson’s arguments, in support of an international 
Air Police, supported, as they have been, by Air Commodore 
Chamier’s cogent suggestions, are worthy of the unprejudiced 
consideration of the leaders of all nations. But for adequate 
attention to be given to this subject, publicity, publicity, and 
still more publicity, is essential. 

The creation of a World Force, on the main lines of the 
French Foreign Legion, is not a ‘‘ Counsel of Perfection.” 
If, two years ago, at Shanghai, even a small section of a 
World Constabulary had been interposed between the Japanese 
and Chinese lines at the beginning of the conflict, a great loss 
of life and untold misery to non-combatants would have been 
averted. Neither side would have dared to fire on the repre- 
sentatives of the whole world, and invaluable time for the 
judicial settlement of the dispute would have been gained. 

The solitary policeman in our streets, by the mere fact of 
his presence between disputants is usually able to maintain 
peace, not on account of his possession of such arms as he may 
carry, but because the turbulent elements know that, behind 
that solitary man stand not only the whole Metropolitan 
Police Force but also the entire military strength of the 
Kmpire.—I am, Sir, &e., Hrskern Bens. 

Cannes, 


THE UNEMPLOYED HUNGER MARCH 
[To the Editor of Tux Seecraror.| 

Sin,—I am afraid that the Hon, EK. A. Stonor, Secretary 
of the anti-Socialist and anti-Communist Union, has rather 
missed the point of my recent letter to which he has replied, 
What I tried to emphasize there was that proof of extremism 
(whether Left or Right) is not always disproof of certain 
righteous principles of extremism, of which the present 
Hunger March is eminently one, It is not sufficient to 
pooh-pooh it away simply because it is said to be Com- 
munist-organized. The matter of organization is of minor 
importance, It is the protest that counts, and statistics and 
reports have shown that grounds exist for protest. Other 
than a march, the unemployed have no way of getting 
publicity for their plight, and they have a perfect right to 
do so, haying financed the march from the coppers of the 
poor and workless themselves. 

It therefore seems most unfair, to put it mildly, that the 


ondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable length is that of one of our 
of the Week * paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. THE SPECTATOR. | 


Fighting Forces are not only allowed but actively encouraged 
by the Press to give full publicity to death, war and militarism 
by all manner of militaristic tattoos, Army, Navy, and Air 
Displays, &c., whilst a similar attempt by the poorest classes 
of the community to get publicity for their known hunger 
and want, is met, not with a similar welcome, but a most 
monstrous Press campaign of abuse and _ scurrility, the 
Communist bogey being dragged out as a last resort to damn 
and discredit the March. One instinctively feels that the 
Press ‘* doth protest too much,” and that their hostility was 
motivated less by fear of the Communists (a numerically 
small, impotent and declining body) than by displeasure 
at hearing, and unwillingness to admit the disgraceful con- 
ditions exposed by the marchers, who will form a living 
question mark to the country, a giant advertisement of 
unemployment. 

Whilst holding no brief for the Communist or any other 
political party, I feel then and feel even more strongly now 
(as many have since written to tell me) that such hysterical 
threats against a peaceful procession of poor people (who have 
been strictly ordered to avoid disorder, even if provoked) 
searcely come with good grace from the free Press of a land 
which boasts—often with a nauseous ‘* Schadenfreudian ” 
unctuosity—of being one of the few remaining bulwarks 
of democratie liberty in the world. Indeed, what is really 
important and serious is the ominous fact that such long-kept- 
up animosity to an orderly demonstration, possible only in a 
democratic country (especially of the Blackshirt-Rothermere 
Press) appears as ugly portents of a possible approaching 
abrogation of the hard-won rights of free speech, assembly 
and movement, which, haying vanished from much of the 
Continent, are beginning to be gravely endangered here, as 
several disturbing events have recently shown, the hostility 
to the Hunger March being only one of many. 

It is agreed by everybody that the marchers have an 
incontrovertible case, and a perfect right to ventilate it. 
It makes not the slightest difference to that case and the 
justice of the cause whether the demonstration be organized 
by Communists, Conservatives, Sacred Elks or Fascists. Inci- 
dentally, it is strange that the Fascists, who profess to fight for 
the interests of the poor and unemployed, have not organized 
a single protest of their own, never mind march. Had they 
done so it would be fascinating to see whether the Rothermere 
Press would batter them, and stigmatize the marchers as 
being poor Fascist dupes, organized by Blackshirt revolu- 
tionaries in the pay of Hitler, Mussolini and Northcliffe 
Tlouse ! 

I feel sure that Mr. Stonor will agree that, far from being 
futile, the March is important in constituting nothing less 
than an immense living advertisement of Unemployment ; 
that whatever else it does or does not achieve, it will bring 
the problem of unemployment right under the eyes of people. 
The sight of these ragged legions, workless and ill-fed, tramp- 
ing through the towns, villages and hamlets of the length 
and breadth of Britain will not be lost upon the people who 
watch them pass—especially upon the inhabitants of Cathedral 
towns and the more prosperous parts of the country where 
still regarded as a rather remote 
gentler people, especially, these 
marching thousands will come as an eye-opener, as a tragic 
reminder of the scourge and destruction that have stricken 
the one-time prosperous Industrial North, and brought havoc, 
starvation, incredible distress and disease in their wake.— 
I am, Sir, &e., KENNETH BrapsHaw, 

74 Granville Road, Liverpool, 15. 


unemployment may be 
nightmare. ‘To these 


MALADJUSTMENT IN INDUSTRY @ 
[To the Editor of Turn Speecrator.| 


Sir,—-The arguments in my recent letter were not based 
on any Wages Fund Theory, nor on any belief that the 
amount of wages is fixed absolutely by the amount of capital 


existing in a country, They were based on the fact that a 
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nation cannot enjoy prosperity as long as men displaced 
from labour by machinery are not allowed money to buy 
their share of the output of the machines that displace them, 
unless it be taken from the pockets of their fellow citizens ; 
and as long as wages, salaries, interest and profits are expected 
to buy the total output of consumable goods whose sole 
price must include the wages, salaries, interest, profits, 
raw materials, plant, machinery, depreciation and bank 
loan costs of all stages and processes of industry. 


I am aware that the action of the Bank of England in 
creating some £300,000,000 of new money to purchase securities 
has given a temporary fillip to industry and if the Bank of 
England, through the creation of £300,000,000 of new money 
by a stroke of the pen has obtained for itself the interest on 
securities to that value, the advantage of being a shareholder 
in that private concern would appear to be not inconsiderable. 
The permanent advantage to the country, however, is not 
likely to be great, since the bulk of the new money created, 
travelling back as repayment of industrial costs, will soon 
meet with extinction when used to repay the principal of the 
many loans owed by industry to the banking system. It 
may be well-to remind those unversed in monetary policy 
that sums used for the repayment of the principal of bank 
loans are destroyed, in which respect, there is, of course, a 
radical difference between bank loans and loans between 
private individuals.—I am, Sir, &c., TAVISTOCK. 

The Place House, Peasmarsh, Sussex. 


THE INDIAN TRAGEDY 
[To the Editor of Tur Srecraror.] 


Sir,—The appalling earthquake which has devastated the 
whole province of Bihar has aroused the sympathy of the 
whole world. From all sides help and offers of help have 
been sent. Up till now, the activity of all the helpers, 
official and non-official, has rightly been directed to the 
relief of the immediate distress, to the medical treatment 
of the vast multitude injured, to the disposal of the thousands 
dead, to providing food and clothing for the helpless, and 
shelter for the homeless, and to precautions against epidemic 
diseases. As soon as the extent and appalling magnitude 
of the disaster became known, the efforts of the Provincial 
Government and the local oflicers were supported by help 
and offers of help from all over India. The resources of 
the local Government with the assistance given and offered 
from all parts, will be adequate for the present relief of 
the distressed, but there remains the stupendous problem 
of rebuilding the shattered towns and restoring the economic 
life of the community. 

Six large towns are today a heap of ruins, and many other 
towns have suffered badly. Most of those whose homes 
have been destroyed have lost all that they possessed. They 
must receive help to rebuild their houses and to make a 
fresh start in life. The funds which have so far been collected 
or promised up to the time of writing are but a drop in the 
ocean to what is required. For the reconstruction of the 
Province of Bihar an enormous sum of money will be required. 
A rough estimate has been made that the damage to the 
buildings owned by the local Government will alone amount 
to more than two crores of rupees. The damage done to 
private property is many times greater, and most of it has 
been suffered by persons too poor to rebuild their houses 
without help. At least four million pounds sterling will 
be required to restore the economic life of the province, 
and energetic and continuing efforts must be made not 
only throughout India but throughout the whole Empire 
to obtain subscriptions and thus help the strickened Province. 
The Empire has a noble reputation of charity and that 
reputation is now put to the test. A generous response to 
the Viceroy’s appeal will enhance it. The earthquake has 
already produced a political truce throughout India, and 
Il parties of every caste and creed are wholeheartedly 
Fcollaborating with district officers; there is intensive co- 
operation and a pooling of efforts on behalf of the stricken 
‘Province. The earthquake will probably finally deliver 
‘India from the ill-conceived movements of Mr. Gandhi.— 
I am, Sir, &c., J. D. JENKINS. 

Pvona 


Se 
SCOTTISH EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENT; 


[To the Editor of Tue. Specrator.] 

Sir,—It is a little startling to find a politician of the calibre 
of Sir Archibald Sinclair displaying so much ignorance of the 
actions of the Commissioners and the deep and wide indiv. 
nation which they have raised throughout Scotland, To 
describe this indignation as proc:eding only-from “ Vested 
interests and obscurantist opinion ” is to use language Which 
reveals its author quite out of touch with the realities of the 
situation. In the Act the Commissioners are enjoined jp 
their dealings with endowments “to have special regard 
to the spirit of the intention of the founders ” and “ to th 
interest of the locality to which the endowment belongs,” 
How have they obeyed these instructions ? 

An illustration is furnished by what is known as the Banff 
Bursary Fund. This Fund consists of three groups of 
bursaries of old standing—one group dating back as far a; 
1678. The purpose of the Fund is to provide boys with 
higher education first at Fordyce Academy and then at 
Aberdeen University. At present the annual revente 
amounts to £800, which is allocated in the form of bursaries 
shared equally between the Academy and the University, 

The Commissioners propose to confiscate this whole sum, 
Only one University bursary of £50 is to remain, tenable 
not at Aberdeen, but at any Scottish University. The 
power to constitute this bursary is permissive only, not 
imperative. Six other bursaries of the same amount, tenable 
at a central institution or Training Centre, may also be 
constituted. Fordyce Academy, the most important country 
feeder of Aberdeen University, is left with nothing. The 
remainder of the fund is handed over to subsidize a strange 
assortment of purposes, including payment of travel allow. 
ances to apprentices and grants to them for the purchase 
of tools, and provision of playing-fields and sports pavilions, 
These purposes have only one point in common, namely, 
that they are totally irrelevant to the intentions of the 
original providers of the money. 

In the face of this can Sir Archibald Sinclair still maintain 
that the Commission is acting ‘in accordance with the 
direction of Parliament,” or that the criticisms which have 
been directed against them from all parts of the country are 
nothing but “calumny”? And can he still regard as an 
** extraordinary misapprehension ” the charge of ** deliberately 
attacking the system of University bursaries” that Sir 
Robert Rait has—only too rightly—brought against the 
Commissioners ? Unfortunately this Banffshire case is far 
from being an isolated one. In Aberdeenshire the valuable 
Milne Bequest is to be similarly frittered away ; and here 
the list of proposals is even more fantastic, including such 
items as free trips to Zoos! 

All will agree with Sir Archibald as to ‘ the want of 
facilities for playing our national team games”; but this 
want should not be relieved out of money bequeathed for 
other purposes.—I am, Sir, &c., W. Dovucrias Simpson, 

The Chaplains’ Court, Old Aberdeen. 





JUVENILES AND JOBS 

[To the Editor of Tux SPecrator.] 
Sir,—The depressing industrial prospects of the children 
who will leave the elementary and secondary schools in the 
next few years have recently attracted much public attention. 
Three years from now an additional 450,000 children will be 
thrown upon a saturated labour market, which already, in 
Britain, has between 100,000 and 200,000 more boys and 
girls than it can employ. ‘ Transference ” of surplus juvenile 
labour from one area to another cannot completely solve the 
problem. There is a growing conviction in all parts of the 
country that the raising of the school-leaving age to at least 
15 years is a necessary preliminary to all attempts to solve 
this important social problem. 

It has often been said recently that juvenile unemployment 
—at least in any menacing magnitude—is but temporary. 
Such a view cannot be maintained by an examination of the 
relevant statistics of juvenile employment. Neither is such 4 
view justified by a study of the trend of our industrial develop- 
ment. A knowledge of the effect of machinery in the dis 
placement of labour will show that juvenile unemployment is 
a permanent phenomenon of modern industrial Britain. 
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The increased output of children from the schools in the 
+ mediate future emphasizes the need for solutions of a 
vcamanet nature. There is great danger lest a phenomenon 
which is regarded as temporary should lead to inaction, or to 

alliatives such as “ transference,” which will not realiy 
solve the problem. The changes which have taken place in 
our industry recently have profoundly altered the nature, 
quantity and permanency of the employment available to 
young adolescents. 
” Blind-alley occupations are no longer restricted to the dis- 
tributive trades ; they have even become characteristic of our 
staple industries. The social problems involved in this tragic 
unemployment of juveniles will not be dealt with satisfac- 
torily, if we regard them merely as problems of trade de- 
pression. It is a phenomenon indigenous to industrial changes 
and technical progress. 

Never were the changes more rapid and fundamental than 
today. We are rushing through a transitional period, which 
will have a lasting effect on the future character of British 
industry. We are seeking a new economic equilibrium. This 
new balancing of our productive forces will see the nation 
equipped with still more machine power in all branches of its 
industrial life. This tendency will demand greater skill in 
the new industries, which our initiative will develop. Less 
labour will be needed to produce greater wealth ; but this will 
have to be more intelligent labour. We not only have the 
dificult task of liquidating the derelict areas of Britain, but 
also the duty of creating a new industrial life for this nation. 
In this double duty the schools can play a vital part. They 
can be the agents of social salvage ; they can also be the 
means of providing the alert brains and the skilled hands 
that the highly specialized industries of the future will 
demand. This does not imply that education should be voca- 
tional alone. It should be cultural in the fullest sense of 
the word.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Howarp J. WHITE. 


BISHOP CAREY AND BIRTH-CONTROL 
[To the Editor of Tux SpEecrator.] 

Sirn,—I am grateful for Mr. Angus Watson’s letter: I am 
completely in agreement with him that I fear a regular and 
widespread demoralization in our national character because 
we are publicly deserting the ideals of the heroic and of self- 
control, I would be as tender as anybody to those who find 
themselves in circumstances of great difficulty ; but that is 
quite different from surrendering a whole ideal. 

As regards Mrs. Ertz, I don’t a bit want to score a point : 
the whole thing is too grave. But really it is not fair to say 
that because I hate the effect of artificial means of birth- 
control on the beauty and delicacy of married relationship 
that I “ prefer’ slums and overcrowding. On the contrary, 
Jam deeply, terribly, hurt and offended by slums and unem- 
ployment. I am seeking with all my power a human and 
Christian solution of the economic basis of society. I agree 
with every word of the Bishop of Bradford in the same 
issue as Mrs. Ertz’s letter. I know that in capitalism and in 
the system built on it there is still a deep cancer. But am I 
necessarily bound to say that any specific remedy such 
as contraceptives or Communism or Fascism is the right 
remedy ? 

I may be waiting for another remedy : something not yet 
fully conceived, but springing from Christian idealism and 
resolve plus the intelligent and effective constructiveness of 
the leaders of an alive and determined democracy. I would 
myself prefer to grapple with the whole economic basis of 
society rather than say that the short and easy method of 
birth-control is the solution. I doubt if it is the solution. I 
am told that the whole ratio of population—e.g., in Canada— 
is changing, and changing against the English stock because 
the French refuse there to touch birth-control. This will 
have its repercussions. 

Please don’t let Mrs. Ertz, or anybody, think that I am not 
puzzled—indeed, almost distracted—by the difficulty of the 
Whole thing ; but I still do and always shall nail my colours 
to the mast of a real effort of self-control, and to the ideal of 
heroism in this, as in all departments of life.—I am Sir, &c., 

Wa Ter J. CAREY 
(Bishop). 








THE CODEX SINAITICUS 
[To the Editor of Tue SPecTATOR.] 


Sin,—I was re-reading this morning The Traditional Text of 
the Holy Gospels, by Burgon and Miller, and was amused to 
come across the following passage. The coincidence of the 
Dean’s having mentioned the very sum we have paid for the 
Codex is interesting. It must have been written before 1888, 
the date of Dean Burgon’s death. The passage occurs in an 
imaginary dialogue between the Dean and a Bible Student, 
and runs as follows (p. 75): 

“Biste Srupent: ‘Do you deny that B and Aleph are the 
most precious monuments of their class in existence ?’ 

“THE Dean: ‘So far from denying I eagerly assert they are. 
Were they offered for sale tomorrow they would command a 
fabulous sum. They might fetch, perhaps, £100,000. For ought 
I know or care they may be worth it. More than ono cotton 
spinner is worth, or possibly several times as much.’ ” 


—I am, Sir, &c., G. Curriz MARTIN. 


M. SAURAT AND MILTON 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 
Srr,—Mr. Bonamy Dobrée, in a friendly review of a small 
life of Milton by myself, says that he is surprised at two 
omissions in my short bibliography. He might have said, at 
least a hundred omissions. I only gave a very brief selection. 
Professor Grierson’s invaluable collection of seventeenth- 
century lectures I did not include because it was only in part 
about Milton. But the Miltonie writings of M. Denis Saurat 
are another matter. I did not include them (after some 
hesitation) because, though very able and interesting, they 
seem to me to be largely unsound, from the point of view of 
scholars who believe that psychological analysis must not 
run ahead of textual evidence. I should be interested to 
know, for instance, what Mr. Dobrée thinks of M. Saurat’s 
interpretation of the Divorce Pamphlets, in La Pensée de 
Milton (p. 63 et seq.). Taking for granted that they were 
written immediately after marriage and before Mary’s 
desertion (he wrote, of course, before Mr. Wright’s establish- 
ment of the 1642 marriage date), he writes, against (as it 
seems to me) the evidence of passage after passage in the 
Pamphlets: ‘il parait certain’ (my italics) “* que cette 
passion fut frustrée par la jeune femme, qui se refusa 4 la 
satisfaire.”’ Further, he calls in Mark Pattinson, who only 
alludes quite noncommittally to this theory, to support him 
in it. In the translation and enlargement of these lectures 
this view is repeated. It seems to me almost incredible that 
anyone should have read through the Divorce Pamphlets 
and hold this. This is only one point, of course, in a con- 
siderable body of Miltonic interpretation, much of it very 
interesting, but much of it also tainted with the readiness to 
jump to conclusions which marks the psycho-analyst let loose 
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upon literature. This tendency vitiates (to me) much of the 
interesting and learned investigation of the epics, and of 
Milton’s religious theories. If space allowed, I could give 
many instances. Further, M. Saurat’s literary style is so 
heavy and so devoid of grace as to remind one of David 
Masson’s ; though this would not matter if one could trust 
his conclusions. However, Mr. Dobrée probably thinks my 
objections pedantically over-cautious, and that I jump to 
too few conclusions myself,—I am, Sir, &c., 
Rose MAcauLay. 


A DIABETIC ASSOCIATION 

[To the Editor of 'THe Specra‘ror. | 
Srr,—In order to utilize the latent solidarity and fellow- 
feeling which exists among people suffering from diabetes, 
it is hoped to form a Diabetic Association which will promote 
research and better treatment and help in the solution of the 
particular social, economic and personal problems which 
confront sufferers. 

Most of the leading diabetic consultants and heads of 
hospital clinics have already promised their support, and it 
now remains to interest the general body of diabetics together 
with doctors, nurses and social organizations. It is therefore 
proposed to ask for subscriptions and (a) establish a general 
fund ; (b) select a council from the first subscribers ; (c) issue 
a quarterly journal. 

Arrangements so far have been made by a small pro- 
visional committee. It has no funds and its clerical staff is 
voluntary. The committee has therefore decided to invite 
the adhesion of foundation members willing to subscribe £5 
to enable the Association to be established on a sound basis. 
A meeting of foundation members can then be called to 
draft a constitution and to detail a plan of action. 

The provisional secretary is Dr. Stella Churchill, to whom 
suggestions and all requests for information should be sent, 
The provisional address is 59 Doughty Street, London, W.C. 1, 
-——I am, Sir, &c., H. G. WEtts. 

AT Chiltern Court, Clarence Gate, N.W. 1. 


of * * * 


Three Songs to the Same Tune 


By W. B. YEATS 
In politics I have but one passion and one thought, rancour 
against all who, except under the most dire necessity, disturb 
public order, a conviction that public order cannot long persist 
without the rule of educated and able men. That order was 
everywhere their work, is still as much a part of their tradition 
as the Iliad or the Republie of Plato; their rule once gone, it 
lies an empty shell for the passing fool to kick in pieces. Some 
months ago that passion laid hold upon me with the violence 
which unfits the poet for all politics but his own. While the 
mood lasted, it seemed that our growing disorder, the fanati- 
cism that inflamed it like some old bullet imbedded in the 
flesh, was about to turn our noble history into an ignoble farce. 
For the first time in my life I wanted to write what some crowd 
in the street might understand and sing ; I asked my friends 
for a tune; they recommended that old march, ‘* O’Donnell 
Abu.” I first got my chorus, ‘* Down the fanatic, down the 
clown,” then the rest of the first song. But I soon tired of its 
rhetorical vehemence, thought that others would tire of it 
unless I found some gay playing upon its theme, some half- 
serious exaggeration and defence of its rancorous chorus, and 
therefore I made the second version. Then I put into a simple 
song a commendation of the rule of the able and the educated, 
man’s old delight in submission ; I wrote round the line ** The 
soldier takes pride in saluting his captain,” thinking the while 
of a Gaelic poet’s lament for his lost masters: ‘My fathers 
served their fathers before Christ was crucified.’ I read my 
songs to friends, they talked to others, those others talked, and 
now companies march to the words ‘* Blueshirt Abu,”’ and a 


psong that is all about shamrocks and harps or seems all about 


~ So of ** Yankee Doodle’ Young Jreland reserved for 


hem, because its words have the particular variation upon the 


that theme. I did not write that song ; I could not if I tried, 
Here are my songs. Anybody may sing them, choosing 
* clown” and “ fanatic ” for himself, if they are singable 

musicians say they are, but may fatter—and worth singiny. 


FIRST SONG 
Justify all those renowned generations ; 
They left their bodies to fatten the wolves, 
They left their homesteads to shelter the foxes, 
Fled to far countries, or sheltered themselves 
In cavern, crevice or hole, 
Defending Ireland’s soul. 


Those fanatics all that we do would undo ; 
Down the fanatic, down the clown, 

Down, down, hammer them down, 

Down to the tune of O'Donnell Abu. 


Justify all those reaowned generations, 
Justify all that have sunk in their blood, 
Justify all that have died on the scaffold, 
Justify all that have fled or have stood, 
Or have marched the night long, 

Singing, singing a song. 

Those fanatics, &e. 


Fail, and that history turns into rubbish, 
All that great past to a trouble of fools ; 
Those that come after shall mock O’Donnell, 
Mock at the memory of both O’Neills, 

Mock Emmet, mock Parnell, 

All the renown that fell. 


Those fanatics, &c. 


SECOND SONG 
Grandfather said in the great Rebellion : 
Hear gentlemen, ladies and all mankind, 
Money is good and a girl might be better, 
But good strong blows are delights to the mind, 
Come march, singing this song, 
Swinging, swinging along. 
Those fanatics, &e. 


A girl I had, but she followed another 3 

Money I had and it went in the night ; 

Strong drink I had, and it brought me to sorrow ; 
But a good strong cause and the blows are delight. 
Come march, singing this song, 

Swinging, swinging along. 

Those fanatics, &e. 


Money is good, and a girl might be better 

No matter what happens or who takes the fall, 

But a good strong cause—the rope gave a jerk there, 
He said no more for his throat was too small, 

Come march, singing this song, 

Swinging, swinging along. 


Those fanaties, &e,. 


THIRD SONG 
Soldiers take pride in saluting their Captain, 
The devotee proffers a knee to his Lord, 
Some take delight in adoring a woman, 
What’s equality ?—Muck in the yard ; 
Historic Nations grow 
From above to below. 


Those fanatics, &e. 


When Nations are empty up there at the top, 
When order has weakened or faction is strong, 
Time for us all boys, to hit on a tune boys, 
‘Take to the roads and go marching along ; 
Lift, every mother’s son, 

Lift, lift, lift up the tune, 


hose fanatics, &e. 


Soldiers take pride in saluting their captain, 
Where are the captains that govern mankind ? 
What happens a tree that has nothing within it ? 
O marching wind, O a blast of the wind 
Marching, marching along, 

Lift, lift, lift up the song. 


Those fanatics all that we do would undo; 
Down the fanatic, down the clown, 
Down, down, hammer them down, 

Down to the tune of O'Donnell Abu. 
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Black 


and White 


By HERBERT READ 


Avorme of 855 large quarto pages,* containing at a moderate 
estimate about 750,000 words, is no light matter to review ; 
and its very varied contents are beyond the scope of a single 
reviewer. I can only give the reader a general idea of these 
contents, and then concentrate in more detail on one or two 
subjects appropriate to the literary pages of The Spectator. 

‘The book is essentially a manifesto and a protest. It is a 
record of the virtues and achievements of the Negro peoples, 
and an outery against their exploitation, persecution and 
ostracism. No fewer than 150 writers of both the black and 
white races contribute to the volume, which is illustrated with 
many reproductions of photographs, and with maps. There 
are seven sections, each packed with material of the greatest 
interest. ‘The first and longest deals in considerable detail 
with the social and political status of the Negro in America— 
his history, his mode of life, his education and his religion. 
Various aspects of colour prejudice are described, various cases 
of lynching, terrorization, and injustice. The notorious 
Scottsboro case is dealt with in detail by the editor herself ; 
Theodore Dreiser's incisive speech on the case is reprinted. 
The political orientation of the Negro towards Communism 
as the only political programme offering him full social 
equality is the final note of this section. 

The next section is devoted to Negro Stars. Robert Goffin, 
for example, writes on the best Negro jazz orchestras ; other 
articles deal with Florence Mills, Josephine Baker, Negro 
boxers, Negro dancers, and: Negro film stars. Negro music is 
given more serious consideration in a separate section, which, 
in addition to several articles on various types of Negro music, 
includes modern scores by Vance Lowry, W. C. Handy, and 
Henry Crowder. The fourth section is an anthology of Negro 
poetry. The three remaining sections are geographical—West 
Indies and South America, Europe, Africa—and mainly 
ethnographical in their interest. The African section includes 
many fine plates of Negro sculpture. Such is the bare outline 
of an encyclopaedic work, which needed both passion and 
intelligence to bring to a successful conclusion. 

If we try to get the whole material into intelligent perspec- 
tive, I think we shall find that two main problems are 
involved: the cultural and the inter-racial ; and that they 
are not necessarily related to each other. A rather different 
arrangement of the book, beginning with the history of African 
empires and civilizations (to some people it will come as a 
surprise that black civilizations have ever existed, and have in 
fact a history as continuous as our own), then investigating 
the nature and value of the various forms of African culture, 
passing then to the history of slavery, and concluding with the 
American scene—such an arrangement would have brought 
out the fact that the American Negro is culturally a decadent 
representative of his race—naturally through no fault of his 
own. He is only integral against his native background, under 
his native sun, and in contact with his native traditions. If 
even the white American has not yet assimilated a transported 
culture to his background, how much more difficult the prob- 
Jem must be for the coloured American. So long as the problem 
is looked at from the American angle, there will be a tendency 
to solve it by a compromise—the compromise put forward by 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, for example, which is severely criticized in this volume 
as a reactionary organization ; and, more serious because more 
insidious, the social compromise which treats the Negro as a 
harmless and amusing variation on the human theme, like a 
white elephant or a black swan—the Black Sambo attitude, 





"Negro. Anthology edited by Nancy Cunard, (Wishart, £2 2s.) 


we might call it. Against this attitude René Crevel, in one of 
the most lively and intelligent contributions to the volume, 
makes a somewhat isolated protest : ** Nowadays the white man 
regards the man of colour precisely as the wealthy Romans of 
the Late Empire regarded their slaves—as a means of enter- 
tainment.” From this point of view it is regrettable that a 
whole section of the anthology should be given up to Negro 
Stars; they are not the only stars in the firmament, and 
even if we give knighthoods to our white stars, we do not 
exalt them as typical representatives of our culture and 
civilization. 

Fourteen million American Negroes cannot be brought 
up on a diet of Frobenius (incidentally, let me add my plea 
to Ezra Pound's that this great German ethnologist should 
be made available to English readers; he is an infinitely 
better social philosopher than Spengler, and has the merit 
of being a great explorer and a writer with a sense of style). 
But the Negroes must find their own culture, and Africa 
should be its focus. There they will find an indigenous 
culture, the study of which might lead to a Negro Renaissance, 
which is more than will come about by playing jazz to whites 
sated with their own culture. Actually the values inherent 
in African culture are being absorbed more directly and 
more effectively by Europeans, and show their influence 
above all in modern music and painting. The influence of 
Negro sculpture on modern art is not specifically dealt with 
in this volume (though there is a long tale to tell), but the 
influence of their music has more than one article devoted to 
it, the most interesting being by George Antheil. Look 
where we may today,” he writes, * beneath this classical 
music of Strawinsky, or beneath the cheap but. infinitely 
touching ‘ Berlinese ’ of Weill, or beneath the beery but inter- 
esting and strong (in a Breughel-like way) fabrications of 
Krenek, or for that matter the last creations of Schénberg, 
Milhaud, Auric... we find the note... the technic 
. .. the aesthetic of the Congo . . . all the more important 
and insidious in its influence because now it is more deeply 
hidden but now everywhere present.” 

To state simply the qualities that make Negro art (including 
music and poetry) an influence of value in the post-classical 
culture of modern Europe may not be very easy. The Negroes 
have been able to create works of art because of ** their innate 
purity and primitiveness ” ; they have a plastic vision, but it 
is without volition. But nevertheless there is a tradition. 
The bronzes of Black Africa, for example, *‘ with their per- 
fection of technique and maturity of style, establish beyond 
all question the antiquity of Negro art . Negro art has 
evolved from an extreme subtlety of analysis to the most 
abstract synthesis, controlled by those same laws of growth 
that took effect in Greece, Chaldea and Mexico” (Charles 
Ratton). As another writer in this volume points out, the 
concept of * art” is foreign to the Negro himself; it is only 
we Europeans and Americans who exalt the manifesta- 
tions of Negro culture into the category of art. But pre- 
cisely in that fact lies their virtue; art, we are beginning 
to discover, is almost wholly vitalized by intuitive processes, 
and these we have gradually suppressed in that process of 
humanization and_ intellectualization undergone by pos 
Renaissance civilizations. We now return to the child a 
to the savage for clear vision, pure enjoyment, and naturé 
sensibility. To those who cannot think outside the cate- 
gories of their decaying civilization, this must inevitably 
-seem a retrograde step ; but to those who see beyond degencra- 
tion to a conceivable regeneration, the only hope exists in 
this tendency in modern art, 
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Le Morte Darthur 


By T.S. ELIOT 


Tuis is the text of Le Morte Darthur*, printed after Caxton, 


with no prefaces, introductions or notes, and a very beautiful 


rubricated piece of book-making indeed. It is for those who 


appreciate Malory and can afford to possess his book in as 


grand a form as anyone could wish; and those who enjoy 


Malory ought to be willing to pay him this honour if they 


can afford it. I mean no disrespect to this wholly admirable 


edition in suggesting that we need three ‘more editions to 


follow it: (1) a cheap edition of the text; (2) a scholarly 


edition with a full commentary by some person as learned as 
Miss Jane Harrison or Miss Jessie Weston ; and (3) a children’s 
Such an edition was in my hands when I was a 


edition. 
child of eleven or twelve. It was then, and perhaps has 
always been, my favourite book. I have not come across 
this, or any similar children’s edition, since. 

: What we are, as a matter of fact, familiar with is a kind 
of children’s edition; but it is a children’s edition edited 
according to the wrong principles.” I should like to have an 
edition of the text made’ readable for children, and somewhat 
abbreviated ; 
Sutton Court provided us is an edition meant to be safe for 
children. The most accessible and convenient text for every- 
body was actually prepared ‘to this end, Sir Edward 
announces : 

‘T do not believe that when we have excluded what is offensive 

to modern manners there will be found anything practically injuri- 
ous to the morals of English boys, for whom I have chiefly under- 
taken this work.” 
We observe the confusion of morals and manners. “ Lord 
Tennyson,” says Sir Edward, ** has shown us how we may deal 
best with this matter.” Sir Edward believed in the com- 
pulsory sterilization of literature. It is not irrelevant to call 
attention to the degraded moral conceptions of an age in 
which an editor of Malory could write : 

‘The morality of ‘ Morte Darthur ’ is low in one essential thing, 
and this alike in what it says and in what it omits: and Lord 
Tennyson shows us how it should be raised. The ideal of marriage, 
in its relation and its contrast with all other forms of love and 
chastity, is brought out in every form, rising at last to tragic gran- 
deur, in the Idylls of the King. It is not in celibacy, though spiritual 
and holy as that of Galahad and Percivale, but in marriage, as the 
highest and purest realization of the ideal of human conditions and 
relations, that we are to rise above the temptations of a love like 
that of Launeelot or even of Elaine ; and Malory’s book does not set 
this ideal of life befcre us with any power or clearness.” 

This, one may remark, is the result of the policy of Henry 
VIII. Sir Edward might as well haye observed that the 
morality of St. Paul is low in this one essential thing. 
He does mention St. Paul in this very introduction. And 
what does he say of St. Paul? * In modern times,” he says, 
“St. Paul has been held to be the model of a gentleman.” 
There is nothing more that one can say. 

When one compares the present text with that of Sir 
Kdward Strachey, it is perhaps the more trifling alterations 
of Sir Edward, just because they are trifling, that are the more 
irritating. One might mention, however, that his bowdlerizing 
makes the episode of the knight whom Sir Gareth beheads on 
two different evenings in the hall of Dame Lioness, com- 
pletely unintelligible. But there are places where his tam- 
pering is still more fatal. Let us take the birth of Mordred, 
The Strachey text reads: 

* And thither came to him Lot’s wife of Orkney ... and she 
was a passing fair lady, wherefore the king cast great love unto her, 
and so was Mordred born, and she was his sister, on the mother side 
Igraine . . . But all this time King Arthur knew not that king 
Lot’s wife was his sister.” 

The true text reads : 

‘** And thyder came to him king Lot’s wife of Orkney . . . for she 
was a passyng fayr lady, wherfore the kyng cast grete love unto her, 
and desyred to lye by her ; so they were agreed, and he begate upon 
er Mordred : and she was his sister on the moders syde Igrayne,”’ 
c,. 

t is a very slight alteration. But the incest of Arthur is the 
foundation of the plot of the whole book, which is almost 
meaningless without it. Whether it should be minimized in 





*Le Morte Darthur. Reduced in to Englisshe by Sir Thomas 
Malory. (Blackwell: The Shakespeare Head Press. 2 Vols, 
£9 9s. the set in half leather ; £9 15s. the set in full leather.) 





that -with which ‘Sir Edward Strachey of 


an edition for boys is a question for dispute ; but I fee] om 
that Sir Edward Strachey regarded it as an “ impurity ” 
instead of as springing from a profound, tribal, Sophcclean. 
morality. It is indeed to Sophocles and his sources that J 
should compare Malory. He is a kind of crude norther 
Homer, a good chronicler, organizer and designer, a fine Prose’ 
writer, just lacking the poet’s power over the word, 

The morality of the Morte Darthur, as I have suggested 
is of that primitive kind which belongs to the nature of things 
as our shallow modern manners do not. This primitive 
morality was refined by Christianity ; but the passing of 
Christianity has left only the refinement without the morality, 
as one can already see in the preface of Sir Edward Strachey ; 
and it ends in a “sense of justice,” a humanitarianism, 
which is finally immoral. To a simpler and truer view of life 
than ours the moral law -is a very real thing, as real and 
inexorable as natural law—indeed, a part of natural law : the 
early peoples did not foolishly require, as we do, that morality 
itself should be moral.: Certain acts were sins, and had 
deadly consequences 7 aiid these consequences must follow 
whether the acts were committed in ignorance or not. They 
demanded purgation. 

It is, perhaps, most perfectly in Sophocles, but legibly also in 
Malory, that the pattern of responsibility and fatality is woven, 
Arthur himself is the offspring’ of sin, though legitimated; 
but it is his unwitting sin that is the clue to the whole story, 
It is his incest-born bastard who ‘shall destroy him; and like 
Laius, still more like Herod, the paragon king attempts by a 
most-unchristian slaughter of the innocents born on May day 
to defeat fate. Arthur throughout is a man under doom, at 
first admonished by the prophetic voice of Merlin, his Tiresias, 
himself cursed, not by blindness, but by the blind infatuation 
which ruins him. Arthur remains without legitimate issue, 
an unhappy man, dedicated, and under the doom giving his 
warmest love and highest esteem to the known lover of his 
wife. And they all remain, like the House of Atreus, and the 
House of Laius, great people. And like Oedipus at Colonus, 
the doomed and persecuted of Heaven is reserved for great 
honour from Heaven; Oedipus and Arthur leave the world 
not like ordinary men. In life it is not Arthur who triumphs 
in the lists and in adventures ; he is always partly the observer, 
the stranger; but it is he, rather than Launcelot or the 
saint begotten by a sleight, who dominates the scene. 

One of the reasons why the Morte Darthur is a permanent 
source of refreshment, is the’ degree to which the primitive 
* ritual’ stories are and are not integrated into the nar- 
rative. ‘The inconsequence of many episodes is important, 
a consistent inconsequence. It is less, certainly, than appears 
on first reading.” Balin and Balan, those pure folk-lore pre- 
Christian personages, are connected through the sword of 
Balin, through the Dolorous Stroke, with Galahad and the 
Sangreal. And the personalities of the Round Table are 
excellently well balanced : the simple good—Sir Gareth and 
Sir Pelleas, Sir Tor and other minor figures ; the mixed good 
and evil, like Sir Gawaine, who are human not on the heroic 
seale ; and the gradation from Sir Bors to Sir Percival (whose 
sister has significance) to Sir Galahad—whom I mentioned as 
a saint, but who is more properly angelic: certainly not 
simply human, but the offspring of a virgin sacrifice. 

I do not wish to suggest that everything in the Morle 
Darthur is right and inevitable. There are plenty of loose 
ends. The book is anything but self-explanatory, and there 
was much of which Sir Thomas Malory was ignorant. I pray 
that during my lifetime someone may bring out an edition, as 
bulky as Frazer's Pausanias, which shall give the natural 
history of the Questing Beast, and the etymology of the names 
of all the knights and kings. I accept Sir La Cote Male Taile, 
but what about Sir Marhaus, and Sir Suppinabiles, and King 
Bagdemagus, and Sir Meliagrance, Sir Lamorak and Sit 
Persant of Inde ? 

The Old and New Testaments, and Homer and Aeschylus 
and Sophocles and Malory, are books which deserve good 
printing and binding. This book is accordingly well worth 
nine guineas, and the extra six shillings to haye it in full 
leather, 
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BEVERLEY NICHOLS says of 
HE DIED AGAIN 


Andrew Buchanan 
7/6 NET 
“A book so strange and terrible that 
it might even wake up the Church of 
England. Although it is a fantasy, st 
is filled with facts of vital importance 
to the average man.” 





NIGHT i AA 
OVER FITCH’S POND 


Cora Jarrett 
Now in its 3rd Impression 
Referec: “I do not hesitate to add 
my own strong recommendation to 
that of the Book Society.” in a new novel-form, 
7/6 net 7,6 net 


WILLIAM MORRIS 
Paul Bloomfield 


The Vimes: “Mr. Bloomfield is obviously 
an enthusiastic admirer of his subject, and 
he writcs with a vivacity and, when he 
comes to Morris’s political activities, with 
an ardour which makes the book extremely 


readable.” 
10/- net 


Laura Riding 
and George Ellidge 


A brilliantly successful experiment 


Two important March books 





MARCH Sth 


THE CRUCIFIXION 
OF LIBERTY 
Alexander Kerensky 
Translated by G. Kerensky 

15,/- net 


MARCH 12th 
LORD OF ARABIA 


(Ipn Savp) 
H. C. Armstrong 
Author of “Grey Wolf” 
9/- net 
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’ A Pioneer of "Town Planning. 


a Social Biography. 


21s.) 


James Silk Buckingham, 1786-1855 : 

By Ralph E. Turner. (Williams and Norgate. 
As we look back today over the history of the nineteenth 
‘century nothing astonishes us more than the indifference with 
- which an age of reform watched the growth of ugly, dirty and 
disordered towns. The state of Manchester and Leeds in 
11840 would have given the impression of a stagnant or 
desponding society. Yet the age was an age of confidence, 
vigour and ambition. Unhappily all its reforming spirit 
went into other things, and each set of reformers believed 
that his own special reform, the extension of the franchise or 
the repeal of the Corn Laws or whatever it might be, would 


— 


a seat should be found for him, and he was elected for Shefig 

to the Reformed House of Commons. His career was cut aD 
by the failure of his claims for compensation, but he used . 
live years there‘to press almost single-handed for the phaal ; 


of towns and town life. This was not his only -interest for 
he was an active and far-sighted advocate of a constructie 
peace policy, and he took up temperance with great Vigour, 
But his special and original contribution consisted in his plea 
for attacking the squalor and the bleak life of the industria] 
towns. Country was changing into town at a rapid rate: 
there was no Public Health Act on the statute book ; g town 
had no power to provide itself with parks, playgrounds 
libraries or any amenities except by obtaining a special 
Act of Parliament. It has often been remarked of this age 
that it had a great deal of romantic ardour, expressed jy 


\\ 


i bring the millennium. So a_ brisk and energetic people 
tolerated conditions in their cities and their city life which 
‘would have outraged the dignity of any self-respecting 
‘citizen of the Roman Empire. 
|‘ There were, of course, a few crities of this complacency, and 
one of them was in the House of Commons. This was James 
. Silk Buckingham, M.P. for Sheffield from 1832 for five years. 
i ‘ Buckingham has had to wait a long time for a biography, but 
| ' Professor Turner’s careful and intimate study comes at a time 
_' when his special cause seems much more important than it 
' , Seemed, either in his own day or for a long time after his 
‘ death. This book is the first biography of a man remarkably 
‘interesting, both for his ideas and his adventures, It is 
_ of great value for the understanding of certain phases, both 
‘of the history of our domestic reform movement and for that 
‘of an exciting chapter in the development of the government 
of India. 
' If Buckingham had had no political ideas of his own, his 
life of itself would have been interesting enough. The son of 
-a farmer in Cornwall who had retired from the merchant 
‘service, he went to sea at 10, spent some months at that age 
-in a Spanish prison, and for the next twenty years travelled 
‘all about the world, having a stern fight with a pirate when in 
“command of a ship and finally leaving the sea when ordered 
‘to take up slaves at Zanzibar. He put before the great 
iMehemet Ali a scheme for encouraging trade between India 
‘and Egypt by organizing a regular service between Bombay 
‘and Suez with connexions with Alexandria by caravan. He 
‘had two most interesting conversations with him, and Mehemet 
‘Ali's objections to the plan of a Suez canal, one of many topics 
they discussed, were pertinent and piquant. 


its literature and its spirit of adventure, but that none of this 
ardour went into its social life. The age read Walter Scot, 
and let Manchester and Leeds become what they became, 
The special interest of Buckingham is that he was a romantic 
who let his romantic mind play on these problems. As a boy 
he wrote a play about an Asiatic tragedy ; his romantig 
temperament took him to the sea and made him a great 
traveller. Wherever he was, in Egypt, India, Palestine, 
Persia, he saw before him much more than the immediate 
scene; he looked back into history and studied custom, 
religion, manners and method of life and government. 
educated and so inspired, he pictured what English towns 
might be if a little imagination were used in providing them 
with the kind of life that in other days had been supposed to 
distinguish the civilized from the uncivilized. He deserves the 
gratitude of a nation which has suffered fatally from the neglect 
J. L. Hammonn, 





of his advice. 


In Defence of Miracles 


A New Argument for God and Survival. By Malcolm Grant, 
(Faber and Faber. 12s 6d.) 
Tis book is a symptom. The author likes to speak of his 
generation as one of agnosticism and scepticism. As did the 
prophets before him, he cries out against the blindness of his 
age, not sufficiently recognizing that the fact that he can argue 
(and can be published) is largely due to the fact that his age 
has just begun actively to believe again. Indeed, though his 
‘ase is one on which this generation is ready to hear, he argues 
it in such a strange manner that it may: be said that hardly 
any other generation would have given him a hearing. The 
title seems clear enough but, once inside, both religious and 
scientist may be excused if they feel lost and put down the 
volume in bewilderment. The core of the argument is that 
miracles do take place. That is a challenge which. today 
awakes not perfunctory assent or impatient dismissal but real 
interest : that is why this book is symptomatic, Our time, 
the second quarter of the twentieth century, is aware that 
materialism is disproved, mechanism increasingly restricted, 
and the concepts of necessitarianism and even causality r- 
quire a fundamental restatement. We are conversant 
with the fact that Natural Law is not based on strict and 
demonstrated causality, but on averages and the probabilities 
which statistical evidence can produce. We are therefore 
prepared to allow, as Dr. Bavink has said, that at a sufficient 
degree of complication an application of statistics would 
reach its limit, since we should then be dealing with structures 
which on account of their complexity would first rarely and 
then never be repeated. Determinism may be an epistemo- 


+ Should I not be sharpening the knife by which my own throat 
was to be cut ? No, I will never be guilty of this folly at least. 
tbut wait until I hear that your countrymen have been cured of 
this propensity of taking what does not belong to them, and 
‘justifving the theft by alleging that the plundered parties are 
,all the happier for their change of masters, before 1 give my 
sanction to any canal between the two seas.” 

After this life of travel, in which he used his eves and mind 
_to good purpose, Buckingham settled for some years in India, 
, where he founded and conducted a successful paper. As a 
ikeen reformer he was soon in conflict with authority, but the 
, Governor-General, Lord Hastings, was a man of liberal mind, 
_With strong views about the freedom of the Press, and so long 
as he was in office Buckingham escaped. On his retirement 
‘Buckingham was expelled by the Acting Governor-General, 
and his paper suppressed. For a good part of his life 
Buckingham was engaged in an effort to obtain compensa- 
.tion for this treatment. He had support, first from a 
powerful House of Commons Committee, which unanimously 
recommended his claim, and then, when the company refused 





_to listen, from private persons of influence, who raised a large logical postulate; it is not an ontological argument. ‘In 
subscription for him. At the head of the Committee was the — brief, necessitarianism grows less and less applicable the 
great reforming Governor-General, Lord William Bentinck, higher the organism -involved. We therefore cannot rule 


what may happen when higher organisms are involved. Then 
can miracles happen? Mr. Grant holds that they happen 
and, more, are proof of an omnipotent but not necessarily 
all-loving God. But what are miracles? Mr. Grant defines: 
anything which violates the Laws of Nature. But with the 
modern knowledge (to which Mr. Grant appeals) arises the 
question—can you * violate ” an average ? In other words, 
cen you rule what is natural, what supernatural, if you have 
come to own that your organized knowledge has never been 
more than of events which took place often enough to vield 
statistical averages ? It does not seem possible to accept 
Mr. Grant's distinction and it is cardinal to his argument. 


iwho had abolished suttee and carried other reforms, which 
Buckingham had recommended in his paper. 

Fortunately Buckingham was a man of immense energy, and 
‘the struggle for his rights, which would have absorbed most 
en, left him with ample vitality for public causes. He threw 
mself into politics in the widest sense and rivalled Cobbett 
Owen, with each of whom he had certain affinities, as a 
He founded in succession the Oriental 
Herald, the Sphynx, and the Athenaeum. He lectured all over 
the country and in the United States. His success as a 
lecturer, preaching advanced ideas on India, the Colonies and 
education, prompted the Manchester Guardian to suggest that 









iter and a lecturer. 
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Modern Russia 
CICELY HAMILTON 


®The Drab & the Red 
®The Child 

®The Art of the Poster 
®Matters Theatrical 
®The Revolt against God 


®People’s Courts 


®Marriage—Made 7% Unmade 
*Birth Control 

®The Land Self-Satisfied 
®The Land of Suspicion 
®The Family & the Commune 


®’ We have no unemployed ’ 


With 24 pages of photographs 7/6 





CONTEMPORARY VERSE 


Herbert Palmer 


SUMMIT & CHASM 
| 


W. J. Turner 


JACK AND JILL 
2/6 





NEW 
Seandal of 
Spring 
MARTIN BOYD 


GERALD GOULD : ‘ Here we 
are up against reality. The 
piinful passion of romantic 
youth, its extreme and lofty folly, 
are presented in a moving tale. 
This book has a true element 
of beauty.’ —News Chromicle. 
CECIL ROBERTS  : ‘ Here are 
Aucassin and Nicolette in the 
twentieth century, beautifully 
observed.’ — Sphere. 


Render u 


NOVELS 
Corner 
Shop 


PHILIP KEELEY 


STORM JAMESON : ‘I liked 
it very much indeed. It is a 
fine and solid piece of work, the 
many characters clearly seen and 
vividly created. Mrs. Brennen 
is a superb figure.’ 

GLASGOW HERALD: ‘ The 
splendid restraint and controlled 
power of his writing might serve 
as a model to many veteran 
novelists.’ 


nto Caesar 


MARGOT ROBERT ADAMSON 


‘ Miss Adamson touches the dying Middle 
Ages into life.’ G. MACINTYRE LITTLE in the 


Scots Observer. 


‘Her colour is rich and 


true.’ HELEN SIMPSON in the Mormng Post. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


Cornish Homes & Customs 


Ry A. K. HAMILTON JENKIN. 


Illustrated. 6 -. 





London: J. MM. 





Dent & Sons Ltd. 
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common domestic 


“Tt is a brave bo 


By Frances Mocatta. 


NCES 





MOCATTA 


“Mother and daughter stand out in 
monumental perspective.” 


—Daily Telegraph. 


“An excellent reconstruction of a 


tragedy.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 
ok. I can strongly 


recommend it.”—Edward Crickmay. 


YESTERDAY'S DAUGHTER 


7/6 net. 










“Packed full of 


By Edgar Jepson. 


EDGAR 


JEPSON 


thrills.” 


—Dorothy L. Sayers. 

“Packed with action.”—Scotsman. 

“Has those gripping qualities which 
mark a genuine thriller.” 

—Glasgow Evg. News. 


THE GRINNING AVENGER 


7/6 net. 





baffling thriller. 





By Arthur Gask. 


ARTHUR 


GASK 


Read the best-selling, most baffling 
mystery story of the season. Arthur 
Gask, who is now recognised as one 
of the foremost writers of detective 
fiction, has excelled himself in this 


THE JUDGMENT OF LAROSE 


7/6 net. 










Trent’s — stirring 
high-power thrills 





DEATH BY 


By Wyndham Martyn. 


WYNDHAM 


MARTYN 


Wyndham Martyn, whose Anthony 
Trent stories are world-famous, 
describes in this novel the latest of 


adventures. For 
and sustained ex 


citement this narrative will commen: 
itself to many thousands of readers. 


THE LAKE 
7/6 net. 
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For his evidence of “ miracles” Mr. Grant appeals ye 
largely to the evidence of psychical phenomena of the last 
eighty years. That this evidence is “‘ miraculous” he estab. 
lishes by the argument that, though so many scientists have 
studied these phenomena for so many years, they have failed 
to discover any Natural Law which governs them, and that 
proves that these phenomena are not subject to Natural Law 
but are the acts of a wholly unconditioned Power. We haye 
examined the argument when it deals with Natural Law, ft 
Is even less sound when it deals with the facts of research, 
It cannot be stated that a great number of scientists haye 
studied this subject. Quite apart from the fact that many 
scientists would not investigate, the evidence itself though it 
exists is rare—as rare as a giant Panda or mitogenetic radig. 
tion ; not quite so rare as the Auroral ‘“ whisper” or a sea 
monster. Further, most of the research has had to be made 
under conditions which are in themselves a great obstacle 
to discovering the working of any Law. 

But Mr. Grant goes further. Not only must he maintain 
that psychical phenomena have been so scientifically inyes. 
tigated that if a Law had been lurking there it would have been 
discovered. In his haste the author has to say : “ There are 
no such persons as mediums ” (a statement every psychical 
researcher would deny), because he requires all psychical 
phenomena as evidence of the acts of a perfectly arbitrary 
Supreme Being. It is then that he gets into the strangest of 
his difficulties, for we are told that if some psychic phenomena 
appear to be odd activities for such a Being—as indeed they 
do and the author does not shirk the issue—* If we take the 
right view of revelation, it immediately becomes apparent, or 
at least arguable, that God is more likely to use deception than 
consistently to tell the Truth.” At the end of the volume 
we are told again that all occult and psychic phenomena are 
miraculous, and that such miracles prove a God, though 
some of the phenomena are not morally creditable and the 
author comments: ‘ I do not think this argument endangers 
a spiritual conception of God.”” That must depend on the 
way we use the word spiritual. When the author adds; 
‘**It may stress His more fearful qualities but that is as it 
should be,’? doubt grows to amazement. If this is an 
attempt to bring scientific reason and religious intuition 
together both sides, it seems, must join in repudiating such a 
go-between who offends quite as much the intuition of supreme 
goodness which is the gift of the one as he errs against the 
careful sense of truth which is the strength of the other. With 
the words, ** Perhaps I am too anxious,” the author concludes 
his eighth chapter. If his anxiety was to be a bridge builder, 


it is to be feared that he is. GreRALp Hearp. 


Psychological Principles 


Secret Ways of the Mind. By Dr. W. M. Kranefeldt, with an 
introduction by Dr. C. G. Jung. (Kegan Paul, 6s.) 
Wir almost monotonous regularity during the past ten or 
fifteen years, writers on clinical psychology, and particularly 
those desirous of establishing a reputation for fair-mindedness, 
have devoted a considerable amount of space to reviewing 
the psychological systems associated with the names of 
Freud, Jung and Adler. In some respects the habit is well 
justified. It takes due cognizance of the fact that, despite 
a multiplicity of fresh labels, the main approaches to clinical 
psychology are still few and far between. But it has draw- 
backs. It fosters the impression, already too common 
among the reading public, that the righis and wrongs of 
psychological controversies can be settled by any intelligent 
person who cares to read an unbiassed account of early 
divergencies. In the long run this harping on the Freud- 
Jung—Adler theme is liable to distort the reader’s sense of 
values. No doubt it was all to the good that these schisms 
should have occurred when they did. They served to 
sharpen instruments of research which might have lost 
temper through the process of amalgamation. And_ they 
paved the way for a practical valuation of method. Psycho- 
logical systems are, after all, a set of more or less plausible 
assumptions concerning the origin and function of mental 
phenomena, Their plausibility depends in the long run 
on the extent to which they render intelligible the extremely 
obscure manifestations of mental life. In one sense therefore 
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material to know what Dr. Adler said in 1914 as 
to know what the late Mr. Gladstone said in 1864. ‘The 
ultimate tests of a psychological system are essentially 
empirical, viz., whether it has kept pace with the needs of 
mental science, whether its growth has been regular and 
unimpeded, whether its complexities are in adequate ratio 
to the complexities of its subject matter, and whether its 
general direction and method open up rather than obscure 
vistas of future research, ‘Textbooks on psychology would 
be much less tedious, and incidentally much more serviceable, 
if their comparative chapters were based on some such 
practical tests. 

In the meantime Dr. Kranefeldt has chosen the more 
hackneyed approach. In spite of a somewhat catchpenny 
title, his book is an attempt to survey psychological principles 
in terms intelligible to the average reader. Hence it stands 
or falls on the accuracy and clarity with which these principles 
are surveyed. As a matter of fact, judged by this test, it 
neither stands very well nor falls very flat. On many 
occasions it lurches ominously in the direction of obscurity 
and misunderstanding, 

Written by a Jungian, translated by a Jungian and with 
an introduction by Dr. C. G. Jung himself, the book contains 
a remarkably temperate account of Jungian psychology. 
For this and for the short but adequate summary of Adlerian 
views the author earns a considerable amount of credit. 
The most serious blemishes to be found in the section devoted 
to Jung are due to Dr. Kranefeldt’s methods of drawing 


it is as im 


comparisons between the systems of Jung and Freud 
respectively. No doubt many readers will find themselves 


very much in tune with his criticisms of Freud, and no 
possible exception can be taken to the fact that the surveyor 
turns critic. For that matter no exception can be taken to 
the criticism of Freud on the score that the writer is a con- 
vineed Jungian. Legitimate exception can be taken only 
when the survey is itself ill-balanced, incomplete and some- 
times misleading. Dr. Kranefeldt’s survey of Freudian 
psychology is inadequate in all three respects. 

Some hint of this is already to be found in the translator's 
introduction, the main justification for which seems to be 
that it affords him an opportunity of calling Freud's con- 
ception of the unconscious “* poverty stricken ”—-a view he 
bases on the grossly inaccurate assumption that it is ** com- 
posed of infantile sexual wishes” (the reviewer's italics). 
Dr. Kranefeldt is not so inaccurate as this, but by a more 
ingenious method he succeeds in creating the same impression. 
Those who are familiar with the literature will easily detect 
that four-fifths of Dr. Kranefeldt’s presentation is drawn in 
part from papers written in the early days of psycho-analysis, 
when the importance of infantile sexual impulses was first 
discovered, and in part from the middle period when tentative 
theories of ego development and function were first formu- 
lated. What Dr. Kranefeldt calls ‘* Further Developments ” 
refer to papers written between 1918 and 1923. The author 
makes clear that in his opinion this is the end so far as 
Freud is concerned. Referring to the concept of the ** super- 
ego” which was first expounded at that time, he says: 
“Nothing further either of practical or theoretical importance 
has come from this idea.” Having thus ignored the most 
vital and, as far as later research goes, most fruitful develop- 
ment of Freudian science, Dr. Kranefeldt returns to com- 
plete his picture by discussing the phenomena of transference 
and dream interpretation, again in terms of discoveries 
already twenty to thirty years old. The oriented reader 
will have no difficulty in realizing the unfairness of this 
method. But the majority of readers cannot be expected 
to have a highly technical literature at their finger tips, and 
are liable to form the impression that Freudian psychology 
is a very amateurish and juvenile production. Having in 
effect eliminated all the constructive psycho-analytical 
theory of the past twelve years, the author finds it an easy 
task to point out the incompleteness of earlier formulations, 

In short, judged by the test of bibliographical reference, 
Dr. Kranefeldt has not established a very good claim to 
survey clinical psychology, still less to make a comparative 
study of the psychologies of Freud and Jung. Those who 
profess to lead the uninitiated through the 
the mind” should not begin by throwing some of the more 


essential guide-books out of the window. Jepw arp Grover 
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. Selections from 


SCRIBNER’S 
Spring List 


Ready 


THE DAWN OF CONSCIENCE 
By James H. Breasted 


The sources of our moral heritage in the Ancient World with 
particular reference to Ancient Egypt. 
Illustrated. 


CROWDED HOURS: REMINISCENCES 
By Alice Roosevelt Longworth 


Recollections of social, diplomatic and political life in Washington 
during the last thirty years by the daughter of the late President 
‘Theodore Roosevelt. 
Illustrated, 


12s. 6d. net. 


12s. 6d. net. 


REUNION IN VIENNA 
By Robert E. Sherwood 


London’s great play success now running at the Lyric Theatre. 
“T am always being asked what is the best play in the West End. 
I have been waiting to give the palm to Reunion in Vienna by miles, 
streets, or any other dimensions.’—JAMES Acare in The Sunday 
Times. Paper 3s. 6d. net; Cloth 5s. net. 


THE CONQUEST OF A CONTINENT 
By Madison Grant 


luthor of “ The Passing of the Great Race” 
A history of the North American continent written in terms of its 
racial elements. 


With maps. 12s. 6d. net. 





Ready Later 


LIFE OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON 
By Louis T. More 


In preparing this work the author has had free access to the great 
collection of Newton's personal and unpublished papers which have 
not been used for a hundred years. 18s. net. 





THE LIFE OF CARDINAL MERCIER 
By John A. Gade 


Written with the assistance and co-operation of the Cardinal's 
sister-in-law Madame Leon Mercier, and of his nephew and literary 
executor the Abbé Joseph Mercier. 


Iilusirated. 10s. 6d. net. 


Other Spring Boots 


REFLECTIONS ON THE END OF AN ERA 
By Reinhold Niebuhr 


A catastrophic interpretation of history, explained not only in 


economic and social, but in religious and moral terms. 10s. 6d. met. 


By the same Author and still in demand 


MORAL MAN 
AND IMMORAL SOCIETY 


“It is a ruthless book, but it is one, I believe, which will help to 
make history.”—J. Mippteron Murry. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE SAGA OF THE COMSTOCK LOD 
By George D. Lyman 


The story of the “ ghost city,’ Virginia City, Nevada, in the 
of its glory. 
lilustrated. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


12s. 6d. net. 
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Fortunatos Nimium ! 
Change in the Farm. By T. Hennell. (Cambridge University 
Press. 10s. 6d.) ° Sen Re : “< 
The Wheelwright’s Shop. 
University Press. 7s. 6d.) 
On the jacket of Change in the Farm is a drawing by the 
author of Mr. Abraham Holder, a staunch old man of North 
Wraxall, Wiltshire. Mr. Abraham Holder, who is what the 
country week-enders and joke cartoonists would call a yokel 
or a rustic, is performing an operation which would make his 
superiors, if they attempted it, look pretty buck-fisted. He 
is pushing a breast-plough. ‘The drawing, an excellent one, 
gives him that air of cunning nonchalance which is so often 
mistaken in countrymen for sleepy stupidity, so that he 
appears to be doing nothing but push along a kind of large 
hoe, not with his breast, but with his stomach, and doing 
even that with a kind of vacant ease that makes the whole 
job look as simple as mowing grass with a scythe. 

In spirit, if not in actuality, Mr. Abraham Holder is the 
hero of Change in the Farm, just as his type has been for so 
long the hero of English farm-life. For Mr. Hennell’s book 
is really as much the history of the Abraham Holders of this 
country as it is a record of their disappearing crafts. More- 
over, without the Abraham Holders there would be no crafts, 
and it is a melancholy fact that as the Abraham Holders 
die their crafts die with them. Mr. Hennell, therefore, has 
compiled his book only just in time. Year by year there are 
fewer Abraham Holders and fewer of the farm-crafts at 
which they are masters. The last team of ploughing-oxen 
in Sussex—the last but one in all England—was given up in 
1929 ; a common wooden swing-plough of traditional design 
has for the last sixty years and until recently been made in 
Gloucestershire—but is made no longer; the threshing flail, 
once so common, is no longer used except in isolated places. 
So with innumerable farm-crafts. In ten or even five years 
Mr. Hennell’s task might have been an impossible one. A 
few years ago every country woman and child was a gleaner, 
but now, as Mr. Hennell remarks, you can’t glean in silk 
stockings ; twenty years ago every boy could make a sheaf- 
bond, twisting or plaiting or locking or knotting it according 
to the tradition of the district in which he lived, but now the 
binder, regardless of tradition, ties the sheaves the same way 
in Norfolk as in Gloucestershire. The tying of a sheaf-bond is 
another of those arts, apparentiy so artless, which makes the 
superior feel—and look—all fingers and thumbs. The art 
of mowing with a scythe is another. And this is, perhaps, 
the most beautiful of all agricultural arts. It is also one 
which, even in the days of the machine, is not likely to die 
out, since there are still places that the binder cannot touch 
and which the scythe must. Mr. Hennell gives excellent 
accounts, rather like sober little sketches, of all these and 
many other rural crafts. He is not concerned, or at least 
only indirectly, with rural customs, nor with what one might 
eall the arts of luxury, such as the making of pillow-lace and 
the fermenting of wine. Almost all his arts are the arts of 
hard necessity—sheep-shearing, ploughing, sowing, thatching, 
winnowing, reaping—arts with dateless beginnings, which 
have evolved out of man’s immemorial association with the 


By George Sturt. (Cambridge 


soil, 

There must be many people interested in the land and its 
crafts and customs who have intended and wanted to read 
Mr. Sturt’s The Wheelwright’s Shop and have never done so, 
Its reappearance at this time in a cheap edition will not only 
give them a fresh chance to read it but an opportunity to 
consider it side by side with Mr. Hennell’s book. . From 
every point of view it is an admirable piece of work, as sound 
and enduring and beautiful as a piece of seasoned oak, put. 
together with the same loving and solid craftsmanship as 
wagons have been put together in Mr. Sturt’s shop for more 
than a hundred years. It is one of those books in which the 
writer, whole-heartedly intent on describing some event or 

aft, sucezeds in painting a truer and more living portrait 

himself than he could ever have done by conscious in- 

Mtions, So one gets here not only the history of wagon- 

aking and the history of the Sturt workshop, but the perfect. 
portrait of Mr. Sturt himself. And so also the book is saved 
from being a mere technical record of wagon-making. It is 
a history of English country life and character, written with 
a rare freshness of touch and spirit, H. BK, Bates. 
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Hammered Gold 


The Collected Poems of W. B. Yeats. (Macmillan, 10s, 6d) 
Tur publication of Mr. Yeats’ collected poems is a literan 
event of importance. This book enables one to make ap 
estimate of his life’s work as a poet, but it is important also 
not to forget that the prose works have still to be collected, 

The effect of reading the poems straight through was to 
make me more than ever convinced that the reputation of 
Yeats will rest on his later poems. The experience of the 
majority of artists is to begin their first serious work in the 
hard school of observation of real life. Or if they begin, like 
Shelley, Keats, and Byron, with romantic invention, th 
conflict between the world of the imagination and the outside 
world of reality that is more and more forced on them, becomes 
so appalling that they must either cease to exist as artists, op 
else die. Mr. Yeats is a remarkable exception : he began as 
an extremely romantic writer of the “ Celtic twilight ” school, 
and he has become an acute commentator on political condi. 
tions and on the position of the violent individualist jy 
modern life. 

In the early poems the total effect of dreaminess, of the 
complete lack of anything which seems to be either observed 
or experienced, is finally one of fatigue and disillusionment; 

“ T had a thought for no one’s but your ears : 

That you were beautiful, and that I strove 

To love you in the old high way of love: 

That it had all seemed happy, and yet we'd grown 

As weary-hearted as that hollow moon.” 
In this poem, “ Adam’s Curse,” Mr. Yeats seems aware of 
the deadness and unreality of the twilight world which he had 
woven out of his dreams. Apart from his power of self. 
criticism, what is most valuable in the early poetry is that, 
occasionally, in such poems as *“* Down by the Salley Gardens” 
and * The Indian to his Love,’ even the most artificial sub. 
jects acquire an eloquent lucidity, which reminds one of 
Shelley’s ‘* I arise from dreams of thee.” 

In 1902 he wrote ‘ In the Seven Woods,” and the opening 

lines of the title poem are like a breath of fresh air : 
**T have heard the pigeons of the Seven Woods 

Make their faint thunder, and the garden bees 

Hum in the lime-tree flowers.” 
For the first time we really see something : and this is the first 
note of the whole of Mr. Yeats’ later poetry. ‘The moon, the 
witches, the fiddlers, the magic symbols, the unicorns, are not 
forsaken, but they are used in an entirely different way. They 
are no longer the means of escape from the world ;_ they are 
the means of approach to experience; and they become 
symbols of the world in which Mr. Yeats now honours us by 
living. For example, in a poem called ‘‘ The Second Coming,” 
such symbolism is used with terrifying effectiveness. The 
first section of the poem contains a statement which is a direct 
comment on the sort of life about which we read in the 
newspapers : 

“Things fall apart ; the centre cannot hold ; 

Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world, 

The blood-dimmed tide is loosed, and everywhere 

The ceremony of innocence is drowned ; 

The best lack all conviction, while the worst 

Are full of passionate intensity. 

Surely some revelation is at hand ; 

Surely the Second Coming is at hand. 

The Second Coming! Hardly are those words out 

When a vast image out of Spiritus Mundi 

‘Troubles my sight : somewhere in sands of the desert 

A shape with lion body and the head of a man, 

A gaze blank and pitiless as the sun, 

Is moving its slow thighs, while all about it 

Reel shadows of the indignant desert birds.” 

Much of Yeats’ later poetry is characterized by this juxta 
position of imagery which is observed, with imagery which is 
magical or apocalyptic. The effect is added to by the fact 
that his visual experiences are very few: the tower, the 
moorhen, the winding stair, the swans at Coole, the tree, are 
rare and portentous. The effect is that of a disordered world 
making few strong impressions and leading straight into an 
imaginary world of still greater, wild, but somehow glorious 
disorder : for the philosophy of Yeats is not calm ;_ it is one 
of delight in the creations of the imagination, 

Mr. Yeats’ later poetry is passionate, serious and extremely 
eloquent. It is not necessary for me here to air my appre: 
ciation of poetry which is already acknowledged to be beau 
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- CLUB LEADERSHIP 


By BASIL +o HENRIQUES 


net 


“|, This is a book that should be on the shelves 


of everyone who attempts to work with young people. . . 


Toc H. Journal. 


« _. A study of it should be obligatory upon those 
who intend taking up any form of work among 
adolescents. . .” Charity Organisation Quarterly. 


WHAT .IS THE 
OXFORD GROUP? 


By THE LAYMAN WITH A NOTEBOOK 
2/6 net 
“ .. The sanest and most appealing book on the 
Group Movement we have seen. . .”  Jnquirer. 
| “,.. It is, im fact, a manual of Group belief and 





practice, and as such performs its task well. . . . 
Times Literary Supplement. 


THE GROUP 
MOVEMENT 


By HERBERT. HENSLEY HENSON 
Bishop of Durham 
2nd edition, with a new Preface. 2/6 net 


“ ,.. Has employed one of the acutest intellects in 
}|| the world of religion to-day to good advantage. . .” 
Guardian. 


*...As geod a book as could be written on the 
Group Movement at this stage of its development. . .” 


British Weekly. 
OXFORD UNIVERS:TY PRESS 
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Second Edition called for before publication 


DISCIPLESHIP 


By LESLIE D. WEATHERHEAD. 4s. net 

“Direct and personal, and covers much ground that is now 

associated with the ‘group’ movements. Everything that Mr. 
Weatherhead writes is receiving attention these days . . . an 

many have been waiting for such a book as that now published.” 
—Public Opinion. 


JOHN R. MOTT &e% 


WORLD CITIZEN 


By BASIL MATHEWS. 500 pp. with 40 pp. illustrations. 
I 


s. 6d. net 





Dr. Mott has been one of the most influential and creative figures 
in the history of the world during the past forty years. This book 
tells something of the inspiring story Cf his life. 


THE FAMOUS BROADCAST TALKS. [Ready March 7th 


GOD AND THE WORLD THROUGH 
CHRISTIAN EYES 


Series I]. Uniform with Series I. 4s. net 
Contributors: D. M. Baillie, J. S. Bezzant, Christopher Dawson, 
K. E. Kirk, C. C. Martindale, William Paton, C. E. Raven, 
R. ©. P. Taylor, L. S. Thornton, F. L. Underhill, C. C. J. 
Webb, Evelyn Wrench. 


TOWARDS REUNION [Ready March 7th 
What the Churches Stand For Is. 6d. net 
Contributors: S. C. Carpenter, Townley Lord, Bernard L. 
Manning, Hugh Martin (Editor), A. Victor Murray, W. D 
Niven, H. G. Wood. 

A series of chapters on the beliefs and methods of working of 
the Church of England, the Baptists, the Congregationalists, the 
Methodists, the Presbyterians, and the Society of Friends, and 
. o pain which they hope to make to the united Church 
of the future. 





Write for new Spring List 


STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT PRESS 
58 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1 
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THE HOUSE OF THE 
APRICOTS 


By HUGH IMBER, 
Author of “The Spine” and “On Helle’s Wave.” 6s. net. 
“This story is well written and constructed, and is to 
be recommended both as a thriller and as a work of art.” 
—Times Literary Supplement 
“Interesting and capably written.”—Manchester Guardian 
“This is a work distinguished by descriptive power and 
quiet and excellent stvle, sureness of characterisation and 
unusual plot.”"—d/berdeen Press and Journal . 


THE WAGGONER ON 
THE FOOTPLATE 


‘By LIONEL BIRCH 


4s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Birch's lucid and well-arranged . . . exposition of 
the intellectual and spiritual dilemmas of modern youth.” 

—A delphi 

“ Many people are pressing for realisation through Social 
Credit, and this expression, when as sincere and personal 
as Mr. Birch’s and expressed with such vigour and 
freedom, is a welcome addition to the literature of the 
movement.”—New English Weekly 





In Preparation: 


THE BUDDHISM OF 
TIBET. or LAMAISM 


With its Mystic Cults, Symbolism and Mythology, and in its 
Relation to Indian Buddhism. 


By L. AUSTINE WADDELL, M.B., F.L.S., F.R.G.S, 


Second Edition. Illustrated. 25s. net. 
A reprint of this standard work on the subject, long out 
of print and scarce. The Author studied Buddhism in 
Burma and Ceylon, Sikhim, Bhotan and Japan, studied 
and excavated in India, learned the Tibetan language, 
and then spent several years in Tibet studying the 
religion and the people. The result was this book, which 
has never been, nor is likely to be, superseded. Dr. 
Waddell has added a new important preface. 


MODERN HANDBOOKS 
ON RELIGION 


By A. €. BOUQUET, D.D., 
Stanton Lecturer in the Philosophy of Religion in the 
University of Cambridge. 

Vol. I. A STUDY OF THE ORDINARY ARGU- 
MENTS FOR THE EXISTENCE AND NATURE 
OF GOD. Sewed. 2s. 6d. net. 

Vol. If. RELIGICUS EXPERIENCE, ITS NATURE, 
TYPES, AND VALIDITY. Sewed. 3s. net. 

Vol. HI. PHASES OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
A Short View of its History. Sewed. 4s. net. 

Vol. IV. THE WORLD WE LIVE IN, AND THE 
ORIGIN, STATUS AND PROSPECTS OF THE 
HUMAN RACE. Sewed. 2s. 6d. net. 

Vol. V. MAN AND DEITY. An outline of the Origin 
and Development of Religion; with extracts from 





Sacred Books. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 
Vol. VI. JESUS: A NEW OUTLINE & ESTIMATE. 
In Preparation: Cloth. 6s. net. MO 


Vol. Vil. THE DOCTRINE OF GOD. Final studies 


in the Divine Nature and attributes. Cloth. 5s. net. : A 
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tiful by all who read it, It is more to the point perhaps to 
try and forestall future criticism. In one of his poems Yeats 
makes the prophetic claim : 
“ There is not a fool can call me friend, 
And I may dine at journey’s end 
With Landor and with Donne.” 

Mr. T. S. Eliot, in his essay on the Metaphysical Poets, 
speaks of Donne feeling his ‘ thought as immediately as the 
odour of a rose.” Sometimes in Mr, Yeats’ poetry there is a 
directness of thought which reminds us of Mr. Eliot’s phrase, 
but too often his thoughts are only very aristocratic 
cabbage roses. Too often there is an _ ingenuity of 
magical inventiveness where we had expected complexity 
and depth of feeling. Too often where we had expected sim- 
plicity, we find simplification. 'The most noticeable and 
obvious defect of his later work is that there is too much fortis- 
simo: or, where it is soft, it seems soft only in order to lead 
to the contrasting loudness. 

Mr. Yeats is, in fact, a poet who stimulates the mind and 
the senses rather than one in whom the imagination may rest 
and wander. Ultimately he is lacking in sympathy for the 
whole range of human qualities: he only sympathizes with 
certain attitudes which the self-regarding, self-fearing mind 
has developed: courtesy, pride, intellectual passion, intel- 
lectual love, aristocratic breeding. The truest epitaph on h’s 
own merits and-on his incomplete approach to humanity is 
in the last verse of “* Sailing to Byzantium ” : 

* Once out of nature I shall never take 
My bodily form from any natural thing, 
But such a form as Grecian goldsmiths make 
Of hammered gold and gold enamelling 
To keep a drowsy emperor awake ; 
Or set upon a golden bough to sing 
To lords and ladies of Byzantium 
Of what is past, or passing, or to come.” 


STEPHEN SPENDER., 


Cathédr outi 
athédrale Engloutie 

By Adrian Stokes. (Faber. 12s. 6d.) 

Mr. Strokes’ new volume is a sequel to his previous work The 
Quatiro Cento, though it is at the same time completely self- 
contained, In the earlier book the emphasis was mainly on 
architecture ; the present volume deals almost entirely with 
sculpture, and Mr. Stokes has pursued his intention of suggest- 
ing a new set of values by which the art of the Italian Renais- 
sance may be judged by hanging his general theories on a 
single peg, namely Agostino di Duccio, the creator of the 
sculpture in the Tempio Malatestiano at Rimini. 

But in order to explain the peculiar beauty of this sculpture 
Mr. Stokes finds it necessary to wander far from the narrow 
precincts of the Tempio, from the limits of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and, indeed, from the field of the arts altogether. At 
one momént we contemplate the whole Mediterranean basin, 
its climate, formation and civilization ; at another we probe 
questions of geological structure ; at another we dive headlong 
into mediaeval astrology—-a rather stormy sea; at many 
others we are led pleasantly through the meadows of pure 
fantasy. There are times when we think that Mr, Stokes 
must have forgotten that he is writing about a small building 
on the coast of the Adriatic—as, for instance, when we read of 
Mexican methods of human sacrifice—but a page or two later 
it appears that almost all passages lead to Rimini and that it 
was really essential to know about the Tlaloes in order to 
understand Agostino, 

Within the first few pages Mr. Stokes states his fundamental 
proposition: ** If we would understand a visual art, we our- 
selves must cherish some fantasy of the material that stimu- 
lated the artist, and ourselves feel some emotional reason why 
his imagination chose, when choice was not altogether impelled 
by practical, technical and social considerations, to employ one 
material rather than another.” In this particular case the 
naterial which Agostino chose was marble, a substance about 

nich Mr. Stokes certainly cherishes fantasies. Indeed he 
May be said to have a passion for it, and there is an emotional 
throb in his voice when he speaks even of a block of it well worn 
by constant rubbing, let alone a piece vivified into sculpture. 
Moreover, Agostino’s reliefs ** reflect, and even concentrate, 
the common Mediterranean fantasies of stone and water,’ 
and so we are led from Agostino, as the type of certain tere 


Stones of Rimini. 


ee 


dencies in the Italian Renaissance, to the background aps: 
which. he must be seen, namely Mediterranean Civilizat 
regarded as a product of certain scientific elements of cling, 
and geology, all intimately connected with water and lime 
stone, the characteristic substance of which the Mediterranes, 
basin is built up and of which marble is the most refined forn, 
Next Mr. Stokes returns to Agostino and shows that his 
reliefs represent the perfection of the treatment which Marble 
demands for itself. In so doing he goes through again and 
greatly elaborates the distinction between carving gq 
modelling, of which he has spoken elsewhere. This is perhaps 
the most difficult passage in the book, but the difficulty j, 
mainly inherent in the subject. The distinctions to be draw; 
are of the nicest, but Mr. Stokes has worked them out to the 
bitter end in a style and terminology which have becom, 
greatly clarified since he wrote his earlier volume. Conside. 
able light is thrown on the whole matter by a brilliant com. 
parison between two bas-reliefs, one by Agostino di Duccio, the 
other by Donatello, which hang near together in the Victory 
and Albert Museum. In this context Mr. Stokes analyses the 
peculiar use to which Agostino puts perspective in his relief 
and his curious method of flattening rounded forms so that they 
still make sense when seen from the side and not only when seen 
from in front. The last chapters of the book are devoted ty 
a rough description of the sculptures of the Tempio and to a 
attempted explanation of the hidden meanings of many of 
them. It is on this occasion that Mr. Stokes strays into the 
maze of astrology occasionally, in the opinion of the present 
writer, wandering bemused along its darker paths. But this 
whole matter may become clearer when a more thorough 
historical background is presented in one of the many late 
volumes promised, In conclusion it should be said that the 
book is handsomely produced, though not with quite the 
splendour of its elder brother; that there are forty-eight 
plates (in collotype, alas !), with many enchanting details from 
the Tempio reliefs; and that there are a few minor errors of 
which I note the following: p. 93, the date of the Pompeian 
eruption of Vesuvius given as 49 instead of 79, and on p, 19 
our instead of are in a quotation from a translation of 
Aristophanes, ANTHONY BLUvnt. 


African Lakes 


Inland Waters of Africa. 


By 8. and FE. B. Worthington. (Mae. 
millan. 15s.) 


In the past few years two African expeditions have been under: 
taken, as a result of which all the lakes of Kenya and Uganda 
received a thorough preliminary survey. The scientific 
findings have been published in their appropriate forms and 
places. A more general account of the expeditions is now 
given, and it enables the ordinary reader to get some idea of the 
scope of modern scientific exploration. The lakes were con- 
sidered from the geological point of view ; their depths were 
measured, and their waters analysed ; the various plants and 
animals which live in or on them were studied ; some attention 
was paid to the customs of the natives; all these different 
subjects were considered in regard to the past and future as 
wellas the present ; and this was not merely a search for know- 
ledge, but for the ways in which the knowledge gained could be 
applied to the practical uses of everyday life. How different 
are such explorers as Dr. and Mrs. Worthington from those 
travellers who have so often gone to Africa only to slaughter 
the fauna, and have then hurried home and exchanged the gun 
for the pen in order to assure us of their own intrepidity when 
charged by a pachyderm with a “ wicked little eye,” the head 
of which beast they have hung, together with the crowning 
glories of ** tsessebe, koodoo, buffalo, bongo,’ on the walls of 
some stuffy billiard-room ! 

The authors visited places where probably nobody has ever 
been before, such as Crocodile Island in Lake Rudolf. They 
landed in a bay of black lava shingle, where thousands of 
Caspian terns ** continued to bill and coo as if nothing unusual 
had happened.” They found crater-lakes containing huge 
turtles, and a large crocodile, suitably enough, as monarch of 
the island. The heat was very great, and the approach to El 
Moitat, on the eastern shore of Lake Rudolf, was “* like ap- 
proaching a mountain of red-hot iron . . . it was as if someone 
had opened the door of an over-heated oven as the wave of 
reflected heat enveloped us.” But, in spite of hardships, they 
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The diary and reminiscences 


Quaker Jowmal 





of William Lucas of Hitchin 


VOL. | (1804-42) 18/- 


Volume 1 


(1804 - 1842) 








Edited by G. E. BRYANT and G. P. BAKER 


“A host of memorable things 
... one of the most engaging 
and instructive books we have 
handled for many a day” —Times 


“Studded with vivid pen pictures 
of the well-known Quakers of 
the day” —Friend 


HUTCHINSON & CoO. 


“Delightfully produced and 
illustrated ” —Observer 


“As vivacious as a novel” 
—Times Lit. Supp. 





“TI look forward eagerly to the 
second volume”—J. M. Bulloch 





(Publishers) Ltd. LONDON 








A rare book to be read and re-read 
—and Mr. Gwynn’'s best.—Observer. 


CLAUDE MONET 
AND HIS GARDEN 


The Romance of an Artist's Paradise 


py STEPHEN GWYNN 


With 24 illustrations from photographs 
of Monet's Garden and reproductions 


of his paintings. 
Medium 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 


“The story of a great career, great friendship and the earthly 
paradise which was the ultimate setting of both.”—Punch. 





COUNTRY LIFE LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 











WALKER’S 
FRUIT TREE 
PROTECTORS 


TRANSFERABLE FRUIT 
CAGE.—Protects three 
crops in one season. 

ADJUSTABLE WALL 
TREE PROTECTOR.— 
Proof against all frosts, 

. birds, cold winds, wasps. hy Pit Fran io faded asf 

BUSH TREE PROTECTOR.—r or trees up to 8ft. in height. 

REMOVABLE TENNIS SURROUND.—Stanis up as if in cement, puiled up 
with one hand. 

CHEAPEST AND BEST GARDEN NETTINGS. 
Apply for Illustrated Booklet giving prices and his SYSTEM OF FRUIT? GULTURE, 


MAJOR C. WALKER, DEPT. W., BRECON, SOUTH WALES. 
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BOOKS 


Every one of the books published this 
Spring, whether reviewed or advertised 
in “The Spectator” or in any other 
journal, may be obtained through any 
of the 1,250 Bookshops or Railway 
Station Bookstalls of W. H. Smith & 
Son, situated throughout England and 
Wales. 


EXPRESS BOOK SERVICE 


Should any book that you may wish 
to buy be temporarily out of stock at 
a W.H.S. Branch, it can be procured 
fer you promptly by W. H. Smith & 
Son’s Express Book Service, and with- 
out additional cost. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


NEWSAGENTS : BOOKSELLERS : STATIONERS 
LIBRARIANS PRINTERS BOOKBINDERS 
1250 BOOKSHOPS & BOOKSTALLS 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


Head Office: W. H. Smith & Son, Ltd., Strand House, 
London, W.C. 2 
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would be rewarded with the sight of a hundred oryx on the 
sky-line ; or a family of hippoes, with their young on their 
backs, would swim out to the boat.“ as a welcome”; or they 
would see, against some black cliff, a ‘* scarlet feathery snow- 
storm” of flamingoes. Their observations upon the dress, 
the dances, and the character of the natives with whom they 
came in touch are pleasant to read. They give a photograph 
of a Turkana chief whose hair is “* matted into a bun behind, 
covered with the breast of a pelican and ornamented with the 
handle of a gourd. The crown is plastered with bright green 
mud, and feathers are inserted into sockets made from the 
dried nipples of goats.’ ‘hese men will never lie down with- 
out a head-rest lest their coiffures be spoiled. The authors 


saw a Jaluo dance which might furnish some hints to designers 


of ballet : it included three men dressed to represent fish— 
‘each had dried fish suspended from his ears, carried a fish 
spear, his waist was hung with water weed, and he wore a 
chaplet and a scarf of fishing-nets.” 

Fish and methods of fishing—the boats and baskets used, 
the nets and hooks—took up a great deal of attention. So, 
too, did ecology, the study of creatures in relation to their 
environment. We are told also of angling, and the introduc- 
tion of trout into Kenya. Each of the African lakes seems to 
have conditions and denizens peculiar to it, though it is 
thought that originally the whole Nile had the same fauna. 
Some of the lakes are too alkaline for fish to live in, though 
curiously enough Lake Magadi, which contains a saturated 
solution of sodium carbonate, is the home of a little fish found 
nowhere else in the world: The authors reconstruct for us the 
history of the lakes and the great rift valleys, and show how 
the results of biological investigations may be used to check 
the theories of geologists. With the patience and modesty of 
true scientists, they have done much to elucidate “ the mys- 
teries of African tropical waters,” and future explorers will be 
indebted to them for a clear record of solid achievement. 

WILLIAM PLOMER., 


In the First Person 


The Autobiography of a Liverpool Irish Slummy. 
O’Mara. (Hopkinson. 10s. 6d.) 
Secrets of the Sea. By Henry de Monfreid. 
12s. 6d.) 
Magpie. By Lois Vidal. (Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d.) 
I, the Tiger. By Manuel Komroff. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
Here are three direct autobiographies and one written by 
proxy. Mr. O’Mara’s book takes its place with The Ragged- 
Trousered Philanthropists and the earliest works of Mr. 
Patrick Macgill as a document of real value. It is told 
objectively, without violence or self-pity, and as if the author 
were quite unaware of the qualities of mind and spirit it 
shows him to possess. Mr. O'Mara was born in one of the 
lowest quarters of Liverpool. His father was about as 
disgusting a character as truth or fiction could produce. 
Liar, drunkard, cadger, petty thief, he defiled life for all 
with whom he came in contact.. His only assertions of 
virility were to beget children and so maltreat his wife that 
several of them miscarried. The wife, duped into marriage 
by tales of an inheritance (it materialized, many years later, 
at five pounds, and was blued in a drinking bout), stuck 
to this brute for the sake of her strict Catholic principles 
and her-children. Almost the earliest task learned by the 
author and his sister was to distract their father’s drunken 
rages in the attempt to save their mother; and, often as 
not, the little boy ran out in his bare feet to fetch a policeman, 
Jest she be killed. After years of struggling, the devoted 
three broke away from their tyrant, who gradually sank 
and decayed until, as Mr. O’Mara characteristically puts 
it, he “ went to his reward.” Meanwhile a good deal had 
happened to the boy. He had had consumption, been away 
to sea, and worked as a docker. The last chapters describe 
how he reached America, became a taxi driver, began writing, 
nd was able to reunite the little family in new and happier 
‘Surroundings. 
} Delightful though this conclusion is, and satisfying tribute 
o the spirit’s victory over hideous odds, it is the early 
chapters that give this autobiography its chief value. They 
are a terrifying and obviously honest record of conditions 
which obtain, even today, in certain human plague-spots. 
There are things in this book which make one almost sick 


By Pat 
(Faber and Faber. 





see 


—and, be it added, the disgust is directed always at th 
things, never for an instant at the pen that set them di 
Yet, appalling as some of the details are, the bare pes 
of facts is enough; the way the slummies lived (and died) 
the brief biographies of the author’s family and connexions 
From a score of memorable passages the story of Aunt Lizzie 
the fate of the sailors Otto and August, the encounter between 
Father Toomey and the disagreeable exhibitionist kno 

. dpi ae Wn 
as the Black Prince, and the apparition of the author's Mates 
aboard the ‘ Lowtyne,’ will be as hard as any to forget 
This is an uncommonly fine piece of work, which no ~ 
to whom our social conditions are of concern can affoy 
to miss. 

There follow two adventurers. M. de Monfreid is ong 
of many who find little satisfaction in twentieth-centuy 
civilization. His individual solution has been to build g 
sailing ship and exercise himself with a native crew up ang 
down the waters of the Red Sea, upon occupations, to say 
the least, unorthodox : 

“Immediately after ... the Administration tried to forbiq 
my undertaking the culture of pearls at Maskali, on the groung 
that I had no concession. One night, my breeding grounds wer 
partly destroyed ; Lavigne, decent fellow, took up arms in my 
defence and saved what remained. When his employer called 
upon him to remain neutral, he gave up his job rather than abandon 
me. It warmed my heart to have the generous friendship of thig 
good fellow, and my energy was redoubled. We decided to try 
gun running so as to be able to continue my long and costly experi. 
ments with the culture of pearls. Lavigne would remain oy 
the island of Maskali and look after the breeding grounds, whil 
I roved the seas with cargoes of arms. I would have the Adminis. 
tration against me, and they would look blackly on my voyages, 
which would be most compromising for them. Then, too, Salim 
Mouti and Ato Joseph would do their utmost to wipe out a rival, 
All that promised me a fair amount of difficulties and struggles, 
but I was determined to try my luck.” 

The last few words are an epitome of the life here chronicled, 
Fortunately, M. de Monfreid has in abundance the type of 
resource needed for such enterprises. 

“ But what was I to do with this passenger ? 
the sea and flee with all sails set ? Hardly a graceful solution 
to the problem. These Turks, up to the present, had been so 
very polite that I didn’t want to be the first to start strong 
measures.”” 


Throw him into 


This is a vivid and interesting story, full of unusual 
information, well written, and well translated. 

Miss Vidal's adventures, though fully as_ picturesque, 
have been set against the more orderly background of civilized 
life. Her book is well but superficially titled. Well, because 
the magpie is both an acquisitive bird and a chatterbox. 
Miss Vidal shows herself, if not acquisitive, at least an adept 
in the art of getting something for nothing. As for chattering, 
it would be hard to imagine anything more garrulous than 
her story. Everything, big and little, important and trifling, 
is lumped down, the only unifying element being the per. 
sonality of the author. 


and the pain underlying all these dramatic gestures and 
this froth. Miss Vidal’s hardships were not as grave as 
Mr. O’Mara’s, but the scales were weighted heavily enough 
At an early age she had lost a brother and two sisters, one 
by suicide ; had seen her father certified as a lunatic, and 
herself suffered a spell of restraint in an asylum: and, from 


then on, had to battle with recurrent attacks of neurasthenia. — 


Soon she was to lose another brother, and to become estranged 
from her mother and surviving sister. The astonishing 
variety of her experience falls under different heads, of which 
War service, a Salvation Army rescue home, journalism, 
governessing, charing, and being down and out are only 
a few. However one may dislike certain sides of the author’ 
personality, and however one may wish that her book had 
been shorn of its trivialities and cut by half, one is compelled 
to honour the courage, the independence of spirit, and the 
almost savage will to live, that have made it possible. 
Ninebranch, the Tiger, being unable to write his auto- 
biography direct, has had to choose a human medium: 
and, as in pursuits where mediumship of another type 
necessary, it is not easy to be sure which is the medium 
and which is the spirit. True, Ninebranch had long ani 
unfortunate experience of human beings during his years o 
captivity: ‘but he has too completely assimilated theit 
vocabulary and conventions for his story to convince @ 
least one reader. L. A. G, SrRonG, 


Where the superficiality of the title FF 
comes in is that it in no way suggests the depth of experience F 
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FRENCH—SPANISH 
GERMAN—ITALIAN 


(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu.) 
Learned in Six Months by New Pelman Method 


“J thought you would be interested to know that I got a 
ist Class Army Interpreter’s Certificate (French) last June, 
having started your Course in the previous baie une 

“T also wish to praise your system of instruction, which 
I am positive is much better than many years of school 
work. | took the Oxford School Certificate Examination in 
uly, and was pleasurably surprised when I found that I had 
obtained credit marks for both written and oe See 

“As I am enclosing my.last work sheet of Part II, f 
thought I would write a few lines to tell you how satished 
I am with the German Course. I have enjoyed working 
through it. When I started, three and a half months ago, 
I did not think it possible I would ‘pick up’ a language 
in so short a time, but the result can be gauged when I tell 
‘ott that I’ve just finished reading the German edition of 
All Quiet on the Western Front,’ which I understood 
thoroughly except for a few colloquial phrases, and this 
before I had quite finished Part IL!” (G.F. 417.) 


These letters are typical of thousands received from readers 
who are learning French, German, Italian and Spanish by the 
new Pelman method, which is revolutionising language teaching. 

This wonderful new method enables you to learn French in 
French, Spanish in Spanish, German in German and Italian in 
Italian, without using a word of English. The method is so 
simple that even a child can understand it, and so easy (gram- 
matical complexities are eliminated) that you learn the particular 
language you are studying in half the usual time. 

The Pelman method of learning languages is explained in four 
little hooks, one for each language. 

State which book you want and it will be sent you by return, 
free and post free. Write or call to-day. 

Pelman Institute, 
96 Languages House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Pelman (Overseas) Institutes: PARIS, 80 Boulevard Haussmann. NEW 

YORK, 271 North Avenue, New Rochelle. MELBOURNE, 396 Flinders 

lane. DURBAN, Natal Bank Chambers. DELHI, 10 Alipore Read, 

CALCUTTA, 102 Clive Street. AMSTERDAM, Leltegracht 30. JAVA, 
Kromhoutweg 8, Bandoeng. 



































PITMAN’S Latest Books— 


.... SOMETHING NEW OUT OF AFRICA 
By HW. The Record of an <Airman’s Work, Travel and 
Adventure in Africa. With a Preface by Major-General the 
| Right Honourable Lord Mottistone, C.B., C.M.G., 15 

| D.S.O., 232 pages. Illustrated - - - - 3/- net 


THE BOOK OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


A comprehensive guide to the theory and practice of stock 
and share transactions, and to the business of members of the 
seien and Provincial Stock Exchanges. By F. E. ARM- 
STRONG, of the Stock Exchange, London. 

: 414 pages 10/6 net 


A SHORT HISTORY OF INVESTMENT 
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| By PERCY RIPLEY. 228 pages - - - - 7/6 net 
WHO’S WHO IN BROADCASTING if 
Edited by SYDNEY A. MOSELEY. The book f iF 

i every listener, 152 pages - ; par a? 3/6 net | 

' RADIO UPKEEP AND REPAIRS FOR 
AMATEURS A Practical Book on Fault-Clearing and Set | 

| Maintenance. By ALFRED T. WITTS, A.LM.E.E. ~ } 
158 pages - - . e ° « = . . 3/- net 

| MODERN BEAUTY CULTURE 
A Complete Guide to Beauty, including Diet, Health Exercises, 

| Baths, and all Modern Methods relating to the Art of Beauty 

| Culture. By MARIA VERNIL. 434 pages. 42/- net 

Illustrated 

} 

, MODERN SCULPTURE: Its Metheds and Ideals 

| By HERBERT MARYON. 280 pages, with 354 

f illustrations in black and white = . ; 30/- net 

, HOW TO WRITE PLAYS 

| Py BASIL HOGARTH. 172 pages + + + 3/6 net 

| ORDER FROM A BOOKSELLER OR 

_ PITMAN - Parker Street - Kingsway: London: W-C-2 
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INSTAL 


MASTERCRAFT 


PORTABLE SHELVING 


It has been giving perfect 
service for many years to 
thousands of book-lovers. 
Portable and extensible, it 
can be added to at any 
time. Fitted with adjustable 
shelves, it adapts itself to 
the varying heights of your 
books. 
Economical, rigid and of 
handsome appearance. 
DWARF HEIGHT FULL HEIGHT 
Initial Bay, 4’ 6” Tnitial Bay, 7’ 6” 
x 3’ 214” x 8” x 3° 2%” x 8” 
£3:3:0 £4:0:0 
(Back 6&/-) (Back 15/-) 
Also made in Oak, Carriage Paid Gt. Britain. 





DWARF 
OAK BOOKCASES 
Ph Po - 35/- 


Two Bay. 


yoxs 5° = 67/= 


Carriage Paid Gt. Britain. 


Send Coupon 
for Iflustrated 
List No. 80. 








LIBRACO LTD., 62 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 


Please send me POST FREE a copy of your Illustrated List No. 80, 
NAME 


ADDRESS 










THORNTON 


BUTTERWORTH 


BOOKS 






Just 


HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


3 new volumes in the 





169. RICHARD WAGNER 
Sir W. H. Hadow, D.Mus. 


POST-WAR FRANCE 


Paul Vaucher, Professor of Modern 
French History, London University 


171. THE HUGUENOTS 


A. J. Grant, D.Litt,, Emeritus Professor 
and late Professor of History, Leeds 
University 

2s. 6d. net each 


170. 


Send for Detailed Prospectus of the 171 volumes, 


embracing: 
Art, Economics and Business, History an 
Geography, Literature, Political and Socia 


Science, Religion and Philosophy, Science. 
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Looking Back 


First Childhood. By Lord Berners. (Constable. 8s, 6d.) ~ 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY is not a new art, but it is decidedly a new 
fashion. At one time every young man of vaguely literary 
inclinations produced his “slim” volume of verse; at 
another, he could earn a good deal of prestige by having a 
grey, uncompromising, three-act play declined by Miss 
Horniman’s repertory company; at another, he inevitably 
took a long walk down Sinister Street. From this last it was 
but a short step into autobiography ; and it is there that, 
nowadays, he generally lands up. 

Lord Berners—in years at any rate—is not one of these 
young men, But his first irruption into the fields of literature 
is, both in tone and plan, so characteristic of the autobio- 
graphical fashion that this account of his First Childhood is 
worth considering both as a performance and a type. 

The performance is good. In a loosely linked sequence of 
memoirs he sketches, With a kind of haphazard skill, a portrait 
of a small boy born into the easy, “ governing” classes of the 
late Victorian age. He does not sentimentalize about other 
people. He sizes up his parents with remorseless detachment 
—the elegancé and aloofness of his father, a naval officer, the 
narrowed devotion of his mother; of his paternal grand- 
mother, Lady Bourchier, he writes with a virulence which 
surely, in an earlier age, would have led'to his being cut dead 
in St. James's Street; and as for his preparatory school- 
masters—they, poor wretches, are left bristling with avenging 
arrows of memory, transfixed to their blackboards, utterly 
and ignominiously slain, Few indeed are the survivors who 
evoke a grateful memory: the delightful Mrs. Harvey, for 
instance, or perhaps the willowy Mr. Pratt, whose sententious 
remark called forth the apt, interpretative guffaw of the 
naval captain, or possibly that demigod of the preparatory 
school, Longworth. No, the savour of this dish comes from 
the verjuice, and in disguised tartness it excels. It is enter- 
taining, nearly always ; but the fun is a little uncomfortable, 
the glee unholy. For essentially Lord Berners views his 
little world, his temps perdu, with the unconscious, unripe 
cruelty of a child. His afflicted grandfather, groaning all day 
in a darkened room, is apparently no more to him than a 
somewhat comical curiosity ; his cloacal practical joke on 
the hapless Mademoiselle Bock rather more so. Fairer game 
is certainly found in Elmley, the schoo! to which Lord Berners 
was sent after this last gesture, and the twelve chapters 
which recount his life there make a very convincing and 
consistent. picture of an unpleasantly and uniquely English 
institution. What a life! Does it go on like this today ? 
If the secret code of prep-school loyalty persists, it may be 
twenty years before we know. 

But First Childhood is interesting also as an example of a 
fashion. The experiences described are well described, but 
somehow they are lacking in any but a purely personal 
significance. This, of course, is not an objection in itself. 
But it points to a difference between the use of experience 
made by an autobiographer of this kind, and that made by 
a novelist. The autobiography, especially when its subject 
is childhood or an unimportant personality, is apt to be a 
short cut. The novel, where experience is distilled and 
projected into an independent personality, seems to call 
out deeper reserves of power (if they exist) from the writer. 
And the danger of the autobiographical habit, which tempts 
many writers, is that an impoverished picture takes the 
place of a fuller, more inventive and creative kind of work. 

Judged on its own standards, however, First Childhood 
can be commended for an evening after quite a good dinner. 
It is diverting, and rather complacent. Embedded in it 
are four or five highly amusing anecdotes—the Bible-throwing 
episode, the battle on Boxhill, the odd folklore of the Elmley 
school, the psychic exploits of Merton and Mansell, are all 
good. But it remains a book of the bric-d-brac class, titillating 

mdi ther than sustaining. Hamisu MIes. 
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notify THE SPECTATOR office BEFORE MIDDAY on MONDAY 
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Fiction 
By Bonamy Dosrts 


Death of Henrietta. By Lorna M. Armistead. (Cape. 8 6a 


Work of Art. By Sinclair Lewis.. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

A Modern Tragedy. By Phyllis Bentley. (Gollanez. gg. 6d): 

Backwaters, By William Holt. (Lvor Nicholson and Wat ' 
7s. 6d.) ™ 


Miss ARMISTEAD has resolutely turned her back on what one 
of her characters regards as “ the insidious beginnings of the 
disintegration of an outworn society.” Perhaps it jg the 
only thing a serious novelist can do today, the alternative 
being a plunge into propaganda on one side or another, Py 
the business of the novelist is with human beings in society, 
and if society is continually shiftiag or exploding, if nothing 
can be taken for granted, what is he to do for his background» 


. You can, of course, detach human beings, deal with the nakeg 


soul, or with the relations of a few human beings with eac, 
other, but only if you can surround them with an atmosphere 
enough in itself to provide the background, Wuthering 
Heights is the supreme instance of this. Miss Armistead 
succeeds in detaching her people in Death of Henrietia, using 
forcible methods. There are two madmen in her book, the 
first, a collapsed professor, the second a brooding character 
driven homicidal by the War, and the other main characters 
are definitely out of the ordinary, being driven into themselyes 
by various peculiar conditions. ‘The result, rare today, js 
that her people all have definite quality ; they stand for some. 
thing in humanity, for a personal integrity in the way of 
reserve, or love, or hate, or ambition, Yet her figures are 
not at all wooden: they are not “* humours.” They are all, 
and this is perhaps part of Miss Armistead’s theme, intensely 
alone. How much sinful pride there may have been in these 
people only the priest who is one of the characters seemed to 
consider, as he watched, as we do, the growth of two isolated 
children under the shadow of a “ batty ” father, and the 
hatred of the old woman whose husband had loved their 
deceased great-aunt Henrietta, It is a well-written book, well 
handled and controlled, and its medium is workmanlike prose, 
But just occasionally the outside world seeps in through the 
texture and a little injures the illusion, But it is a book that 
goes deeper than most, and like other good books makes us 
ponder about ourselves and the quality of our being. 


We do not end by thinking about ourselves at all when we 
read Work of Art, though we may perhaps identify ourselves 
with the hero. Mr. Lewis begins his book with a pleasant 
bit of cheating. He shows us a young poet dancing abouta 
roof in the sunlight, chanting his verses in rapture, and we 
naturally think that the work of art is to be a literary work, 
With enormous relief we find that it is the poet’s brother who 
is the artist, and that the work of art of which he dreams is the 
perfect hotel. The story bustles along through varieties of 
American hotels in different parts of the country, and it 
carries on its back a vast deal of technical knowledge which 
never becomes dull. Moreover, the person of Myron, the 
devoted artist, comes to life. He struggles up, he succeeds, 
he fails, he findsa just balanec, while his poet brother becomes 
a wastrel. There is a considerable degree of social drawing in 
this book, a number of assorted characters flit across our 
vision, but every modern issue_is completely evaded. Who 
really cares whether a man creates a perfect hotel or not? 
This novel, then, though entertaining reading, if not Mr. 
Lewis's best, is, so to speak, useless. It does nothing one way 
or the other, either by broadening our vision or by deepening 
it, nor does it give us any exquisite quality of enfoyment 
which might be an addition to our personality. It is the sort 
of book to which Arnold Bennett might have given a queer 
fanciful twist, lacking which it remains a mere readable, 
vigorously written book. 


Miss Bentley is bolder; she grapples with the task of the 
novelist, which is to illuminate what society really is: and 
she is urged to this, judging from the epilogue of A Modern 
Tragedy—the ‘best written part of the book—by a sense that 
in these days of economic strife, when fear and the will to 
power are the dominant motives, there is nothing that the 
artist can offer, no contribution he can make. In that her 
book has something to say it is a better one than Mr, Lewis's ; 
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PROVES BOURN-VITA’S SUPERIORITY 


DIASTASE 


Bourn-vita is very rich in diastase and the diastase in 
Bourn-vita is fully effective in the conditions of avidity prevail- 
ing in any normal digestive system. "This has been proved by 
both laboratory and clinical tests. ‘The clinical tests have 
proved that Bourn-vita enables your body to digest and use 
15 per cent. more of the nourishment of the carbo- 
hydrates which form so large a part of your ordinary 
food, ‘The digestibility and “digestive power” of a food- 
drink largely determine its ability to help you to sleep 
and increase your energies. And Bourn-vita’s great 
efectiveness is due, to a Jarge extent, to this unique 
“digestive power” conferred upon it by its unusually 
high diastase-content. 

We will send proof of the above fo any doctor on request. 

Ask {o see it. 








of Bourn-vita’s POWER 
to give yOu BETTER SLEEP 


Drink a cup of Bourn-vita /o-night at bedtime! To-morrow 
you will want to know /he cause of this better sleep you 
have enjoyed—of this new sense of morning well-being with 
which it has inspired you. IF4y is Bourn-vita able to do 
so much wore for you than those other bedtime food-drinks 


you have tried ? 


One of the causes of Bourn-vita’s superiority over other 
food-drinks is its unusual richness in “ diastase ” (diastase is 
a natural digestive found in malt). There is proof of this 


superiority in the adjoining panel. 


The soothing effect of a cup of Pourn-vita at bedtime and 
the refreshing sleep which follows are due to several causes, 
one of which is the presence of ihe diastase, which redieres 
your digestion of overwork, The feeling of far, far greater 
fitness in the morning is the outcome of the wonderful 
“energy nourishment ” which Bourn-vita’s choice ingredients 
provide. Just because you are able to sleep, undisturbed by 
nervous restlessness or digestive discomforts, your system is 
left free to absorb every atom of the concentrated goodness 
in this splendid scientific combination of British malt, fresh 


milk, new laid eggs and chocolate. 


Start drinking Bourn-vita at Bedtime to-night. 


CADBURY’S 


ilb. 9d. 3 Ib. 4/5 
WEIGHT GUARANTEED 





OURN-VET. 


for sleep and energy 
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but her characters are shadowy: they just do their job of 
carrying the story, and- no more. One of them, even, the 
swindler who impetuously steps off the boat which would 
have taken him to safety, to come back and play the game, is 
hardly believable. .One wishes her characters had something 
of the quality of Miss Armistead’s, for there is none of the 
tragic feeling we are promised : but perhaps if you want to 
be broad you have to §acrifice depth. The story is of an 
inferior worker in a firm who suddenly gets a chance, not a 
very honourable one, takes it, gets rich, marries into the 
aristocracy of manufacturing, but is led more and more to 
acquiesce in swindling, and finally goes to prison. That is 
the story ; the theme is our present discontents, but it does 
not emerge very clearly, What is interesting and absorbing 
today, because it is vital and affects all of us, is the relations 
not so much between individuals as between groups. Miss 
Bentley is aware of this, and shows us something of it ; but 
the traditional form of the novel, a tale with a hero, does not 
seem capable of containing this theme. New material needs 
new forms: that is where the experiments of Mr. Dos Passos 
are interesting. Nor does Miss Bentley appear to have merged 
her theme completely with her vision of it, which she gives 
us in her epilogue : 

* And I ean see that not till men have learned the mutual love 
which casts out fear can the economic problem be solved, and 


as long as it remains unsolved, fears will multiply. Let no man 
seek his own, but every man another's wealth... .” 


She does little in her book to bring out her theme, either in 
her characters rich or poor, or in her form, or in her words. 
If there is to be a quality, a direction, in any book, it must 
go right through. Such a style of writing as this is positively 
harmful : 


“ .. She therefore continued to look at him beseechingly 
in silence, and Arnold felt the fixed gaze of her wide eyes like some 
dark rich flame, warming, melting, his heart... . 

; ee ‘ 

*“* Youn: are good, Arnold,’. said Rosamond, laying her hand 
on his sleeve in a gesture of gratitude. ‘I thank you from the 
bottom of my heart. But we mustn't delay now.’ ” 

If the book had been written so as to reveal the impulse 
that animates the epilogue, it would have been a much 
better one. 

Backwaters has a story curiously like Miss Bentley's. In 
it we have a young man who suddenly rises to fortune from 
the ranks of the workers, and marries an aristocrat. But 
in this book the hero gets so disgusted with the emotional 
poverty of the world of the rich, that he abandons all, returns 
to an old flame among the workers, and relapses into unem- 
ployment. This is in some ways a very crude book: Mr. 
Holt’s aristocrats are so. nauseating that no society whatever 
would tolerate them. But itis an interesting and by no 
means altogether unskilful novel, since Mr. Holt is, or was, 
himself a cotton-weaver, and knows what he is talking about. 
The writing is vivid, though Mr. Holt has discovered no 
idiom of his own, so that we believe all that he says both 
about life in Manchester and in a Canadian lumber camp. 
The book is written as a story, and reads as one, except for 
the obvious piece of class-propaganda already noticed. 
His theme also is Miss Bentley's, the economic struggle, 
but his solution is different : 

**. . . Mary was standing by his side. 

“* What are you doing here ?’ she asked. 
“ © Watching the light come into the backwater,’ he said, smiling. 
“* Well, you have to wait for the day, haven’t. you,..dear ? 
You can’t force it,’ said Mary significantly, stroking his hair. 
* But vou needn't wait for it in the cold like this, half dressed.’ 
**We must do more than wait, Mary,’ said Joseph, taking 
her in his arms. ‘ We are the day. Our problem is here before 
us. Jt is our problem, and it is we working people who must 
solve it. The solution must come from within us, for there is 
nothing outside us but the great Bogod.’ ” 
There is'a quality in Mr. Holt’s Joseph, an integrity, lacking 
in Miss Bentley's major characters, though it exists in her 
: minor ones. This integrity is important to the novelist, 
4 because if they have it the people in a book stand for a 
uman quality, without which they do not matter. And unless 
pythe people matter—which is-more than merely being nice 
=» people—the novel is of no real interest to us. It is this 
*mattering * which gives Miss Armistead’s book a quality 
more important than that of the other books under review, 
though two of them deal with aspects of life of real and 
immediate importance. 
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Travel 


Southern Fever 


By JOHN GIBBONS 


Maxy of my cruises, of course, I get for nothing, jf 
what, after all, is the use of Cockspur Street jf ey 
give away gratuitous pamphlets? But at lcast one » 
the treasures of my library cost me half a crown, . 


-I_ am bound to say that it was worth every penny 


It’s Page 200 and onwards that you want, of 
the part about steamship sailings, and I had’ a yo 
delightful evening with the pamphlet working out eyer, 
possible way of getting to Zara in Dalmatia, suppogy 
that someone gave me a chance to go there at once. Why 
Zara is obvious ; because really I have never been they 
I have only watched the boat start from Ancona: it 
is an * Adriatica’ boat, and from up by the mosque 
Cathedral high above Ancona Harbour you can pick 
out its wake-for an hour, like a white river across Je fs 
of black-blue sea. Then next night the post brough 
me an insulting letter about somebody's account, ani — 
by way of retaliation I switched off Zara and treated 
myself to a really expensive trip to Antofagasta jy 
South America, partly because I liked the name ani 
partly because it sounded such a long way off. 

But then from Cook’s Continental Timetable yj 
Steamship Guide you cannot see how many funnel 
your chosen boat has got, and so I generally fall bac 
Jater on my Cockspur Street pamphlets. There is , 
good one of the *‘ Homeric,’ with very fine funnels ani 
with a picture of a sailor advertising his Easter Cris 
for £25. Only he looks so English, if you see wha 
I mean, and I have a sort of hankering after ships like 
the ‘ Arandora Star’ as sounding more foreign ani 
less likely to be connected with the London postal 
system. Or ‘again, I was rather attracted by. the 
‘Colombia,’ ballroom and Pompeian Swimming Pool, 
£50 to the Spanish Main ; my figure nowadays is scarcely 
Pompeian, but since boyhood I have wanted the Spanisi 
Main and [ still want to. In fact I wanted almost all 
the places, and the voyages ranged from hundreds o/ 
guineas for a Round-the-World to about Four Pounds 
Ten for Rouen and back. And I'd like that too. 


Up on a hill between Harfleur and Le Havre I knowa § 
point where you stare down over miles of Seine aut 
see just how the Norse pirates must have crept in 
their dragon ships up the estuary and into the unknown. 
And if you have never been there before, then for 
Four Pounds Ten you are a rover yourself, sailing a 
uncharted river for an unmapped country. 

In the end my own cruise actually resolved it 
self into the three hours across to Dieppe, the cheapest 
way that I could find for getting to Portugal. Its 
about three times a year that I really get abroad, ani 
ach time it’s always the same and I amuse mysel 
for weeks beforehand with timetables and_ delightful 
speculations about all the other places abroad. I know 
by book every roxte to Portugal, and actually class for 
class the sea is a good deal cheaper. But then this 
time I had a sort of all-in commission, to write so much 
stuff in so many days and pay my own fares and find 
my own way; and after ever so much trouble I worked 
it out that I saved on taking the train and the shore 
journey. That accounted for Dieppe. ; 

Even three hours of cruise is better than no hour, 
and you can get a lot of fun out of watching the other 
people and snecring at the paltry bits of distance thet 
they probably call travel. For at Dieppe they vil 
all be shepherded into their miserable Paris express, F 
and you will be left by yourself for the real adventure 
Yours is the next train, a proper French train with 1 
English in it and going all the way round France t0 
Bordeaux and taking all night on the way. But then 
on the Etat you can get a couchette even for a third: 
class ticket, and as next to no locals ever pay the trifle 
of supplément, youll probably have a whole compat: 
ment to yourself with six berths to. choose from ant 
all the other passengers crowding indignantly round 
the door, There is a way of locking it from inside and 
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ROYAL DUTCH MAIL 





ROUND VOYAGE 


Th. 10 
Me JAVA 

FIRST CLASS 
£150 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM SOUTHAMPTON & GENOA 
BY FAST MAIL SHIPS FOR 


EGYPT: CEYLON SUMATRA 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS«JAVA 


THROUGH BOOKINGS TO 
RANGOON, AUSTRALIA AND THE FAR EAST 


SHORT SEA TOURS 
TO ALGIERS « GENOA 


SPECIAL SEASONAL FARES TO EGYPT & CEYLON 


FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS APPLY :—= 


D. H. ORAKEFORD, cenerac eassencer AGENT FOR GREAT BRITAIN 
60 -HAYMARKET+LONDON : S.W.1 








NEDERLAND LINE 














SPRING CRUISES 


by the famous 20,000 ton cruising liner 
“ LACONIA ” from Southampton. 
MARCH 10 


North Africa, Canary Isles, Madeira. 
16 days... .. from 25 guineas. 


MARCH 28 


EASTER CRUISE to PALESTINE, 
EGYPT and MEDITERRANEAN. 
Cyprus, Athens, Naples, Rome. 

29 days .. .. from 42 guineas. 


Write for list of weekly summ-r cruises to Cunard 
Line, London, Liverpool or loca! offices and agents. 





Cunard 


















Still better cruises for 1934 


ue 


© New ports of cail 





















@ Extended Itineraries 
®@ Big Ships 
@ White Star service 


HOMERIC CRUISES 


First class only; by Britain's lergest 
& finest cruising 1 ner (35,0CO tons). 









Min. Fare 


£25 





Date Itinerary 





: ’ 
aco, Ajaccio, Algier:, Tangier. From 













Naples, Syracuse, S, 


angier, 
Ragusa, Malta, Gibraltar. 


Venice 







32 gns. 




















14 Naples, Athens, 

T: . From Southamnton. 
. 4 | Auguste y Cruise: Mageira, 
Teneriffe, Las Palmas, Tangier, Lisbon. 
From 
angier, 
From 


30 gns. 







23 gns. 














23 gns. 






a Athens, 
Olympia), Naples, Algiers. 






19 30 gns. 


From 














(Con- 
Palma. 





Tangier, Mudros, 
stantinop'e), Athens, Naples, 
From Southampton. 






21 32 gns. 


Please write for 1934 booklet giving full details including particula’s of cruises by 
S.S. Doric, at rates from less than £1 per day, to: 


WHITE STAR 


Belfast, Birmingham, Cobh, Dublin, Liverpool, Glasgow, London, Plymouth, 
Manchester, Southampton and Local Agents. 








THE MOST INTERESTING 
COUNTRY IN THE WORLD 





TOURS FROM £1 PER DAY 
INCLUSIVE OF FARES, FOOD, 
HOTELS, TIPS, SIGHTSEEING 


EASTER TOUR 


From £22 inclusive 


MAY CELEBRATIONS TOUR 


From £23 inclusive 
Leningrad Music Festival 
May 20-30. From £23 


SUMMER TOURS 


From &1 per day 





Write for Programmes to :— 


VISE: 


(Official Agents of the U.S.S.R. State Travel Bureau) 
BUSH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, w.c.2 


Or see your ¢ 
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so saving yourself the pain of trying to explain in 
French. 

It’s Bordeaux in the morning and warmer already, 
and by noon there is Irun and all the Romance of Spain. 
Furthermore, the first public-house outside Irun Estacion 
is kept by a Seftor Simpson, late of the British Army, 
and though he failed badly to live up to the proper 
conversational opening as given in my _phrase-book 
(really he should have Put His Poor House at my 
Disposal), it was something to find a man with under- 
standing views on my luncheon. Then by nine that night 
I was out of Irun again, and Sunny Spain was getting 
unexpectedly arctic as the train for hour after hour 
climbed those Cantabrian Mountains; but somewhere 
there comes a change at Medina, and then by next 
morning you'll be in a perfect blaze of sunshine, with 
Vilar Formosa and the Portuguese frontier by noon 
and two hours for almoco and a wait for the Lisbon train. 

I am reckoning the thing in terms of quickest journey 
for cheapest fare, and that way of mine worked out at 
£10 13s. London to Lisbon return, third-class across 
France and Spain and second on the Portuguese bit 
(third all the way would have meant an extra night). 
That is two nights on the train, one lying down and 
one sitting up, and I am not saying that it wouldn’t 
have been more comfortable in the sleeping-cars of 
one of the swagger trains. A second-return on a 
ship would only have cost just over £11, and with no 
meals to buy at that. I only mention my way as the 
cheapest for the least time. 

From the frontier it’s a country of queer-shaped 
mountains, and as the train turns and twists round 
incredible corners every rock and tree will be throwing 
a shadow that under that Portuguese sun will somehow 
look so solid as to seem unreal. The station names 
sound impossibly gorgeous, and Santa Comba Dio and 
Pampilhosa and Alfarellos might be back in another 
werd. Then when at last you steam into the Lisbon 
Roccio Station it is midnight, and the big Praca outside 


- P.O CRUISE 


SPRING & SUMMER—1934 


By VICEROY OF INDIA. 











20,000 tons. 


Days . 
June 30. 13 The Fjords, North Cape 20 
july 14. 13 Copenhagen, Stockholm 20 
July 28. 20 North Africa, Venice %6 
Aug.18. 23 Athens, the Greek Is. 40 


By STRATHNAVER or STRATHAIRD 
22,500 tons. 
13 or 14 days—Tourist, £12 or £15; 
1st Class, £22 or £25. 

May 11. Lisbon, Naples, Vigo, etc. 

May 26. Barceiona, Naples, Malta, etc. 

June 9. Tangier, Malta, Naples, etc. 
Also, June 15, 23, 30, July 14, etc. 





MONGOLIA or MOLDAVIA 


17,000 tons. 


By s.s. 


Days From 
June 9. 13 Morocco, Madeira, etc. £12 
June 23. 13 The Northern Capitals £12 
July 6. 14 Bergen, Copenhagen, etc. £12 
july 7. 13 Morocco, Madeira, etc. £12 
Also, July 21 (2 cruises); August 4 and 25. 

















For Picture Brochures and early reservations apply 


P.O CRUISES 


14 COCKSPUR ST., LONDON, S.W.1 


130 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 
Australia House, Strand, W.C.2 
or Local Agents. 








SS 


is all ablaze and the night cafés in the Rua I° de Deze 
are settling down to begin the evening’s fun, mbro 
fifteen hundred miles from the Jubilee Clock To = 
my London suburb. , ae, a 
I am not preténding to despise comfort, an 
have far preferred the Peace Pool sort of te re 
a little spare money might have given me, But 
least ’'ve got here somehow. + I’ve had roughly ai 
hours of it for roughly £6, and I have come. ’ 
This is the South, and tomorrow the sun yill be 
shining. 





‘ Early Spring Cruises E 

Cunard Line : Laconta—From Southampton March 10th, 16 dg 
from 25 guineas. Ports of call: Ceuta, Casablanca, Las Pula 0! 
Santa Cruz (Teneriffe), Madeira, Gibraltar and Vigo. Lacony_. tu 
From Southampton March 28th, 29 days from 42 guineas, Ports 
of call: Algiers, Larnaca, Haifa, Port Said, Athens, Naples, Romy 


Lisbon, Liverpool. 8 
Royal Mail Lines : ATLANTIS—From Southampton March 294, & : 

20 days from 37 guineas. _ Ports of call: Las Palmas, Sierra Leone. 

Gambia, Madeira, Lisbon. 3 
White Star Line: Homertc—From Southampton March 24) : 

14 days from 25 guineas. Ports of call: Gibraltar, Barcelon, — M 

Monaco, Ajaccio, Algiers, Tangier. "fs ve 
Hellenic Travellers Club: Letitta—From Nice March 20th, a 

18 days from 35 guineas. Places visited: Sicily, Greece, Crete, 

Delos, Naples, Nice. E 
Canadian Pacific: Ducness or ATHOLL—From Liverpool " 

March 8th, 16 days from 25 guineas. Ports of call: Tangier, 

Monaco, Naples, Barcelona, Palma. DucHEss or ATHOLL—Fron ait 

Liverpool March 29th, 16 days from 25 guineas. Ports of call; 

Ceuta, Naples, Monaco, Barcelona, Palma. cial 
Lamport and Holt Line ; VourarrE—From Liverpool March $n, - 

18 days from 23 guineas. Ports of call: Ceuta, Barcelona, Naples, 

Palermo, Lisbon, VotrarrE—From Liverpool March 24th, 18 days a0 | 

from 23 guineas. Ports of call: Barcelona, Civita Vecchia, Naples, West 

Palermo, Lisbon. Vanpycxk—From Liverpool March 29th, 18 days 

from 23 guineas. Ports of call: Casablanca, Las Palmas, Madeira, C 

Lisbon. ON 
Orient Line : OnontTES—From Southampton March 10th, 24 dayy 

from 43 guineas. Ports of call: Gibraltar, Malta, Rhodes, Fama. eed 

gusta, Beyrout, Jaffa, Port Said, Alexancria, Naples, Tangier, 
Union Castle Line: Duntuce CasttE—March 27th, 10 days 

from 12 guineas.. From London to Antwerp, Rotterdam, Hambuy —— 

wnd back. ¢ 
Pacific Line : Orsrra—From Liverpool March 15th, return per N 


Oxrpwuna on April 16th. Including a week’s stay in Bermuda, 
Ist class £54, 2nd class £38, 


Nederland Line: Marntx Van St. Atpeconpr — From 
Southampton March 23rd, Algiers March 27th, Genoa March 2th, 
returning Genoa April 10th, Villefranche same day, Algiers April 12th, 
Southampton April Itch. Return fares: Ist class £22, 2nd class 
£16; also round voyage to Java, Ist class £150: 


Blue Star Line : ARANDORA STaAR—From Southampton April 1th, © 
20 days from 37 guineas. Ports of call: Casablanca, Gibraltar, 7 
Algiers, Malta, Tripoli, Naples, Malaga, Corunna, 


P. & O. Line : StTRATHNAVER—From London May I1th, 14 days | 
from £22 (tourist class from £12). Ports of call: Lisbon, Naples, 
Algiers, Gibraltar, Vigo, Arosa Bay, Southampton. i 

Booth Line : Hitary—From Liverpool April 7th, 7 weeks from F 
£75, which includes organized excursions at Oporto, Lisbon, Madeira, F q 
Para, Manaos, and river trips on the Rio Negro and Rio Solimoes. 


: a 

U.S.S.R. Tours—To Russia, commencing March 21st, from Hull 7 yx 

H “ * o eee 
to Helsingfors, Leningred, Moscow, Helsingfors, London. 19 days & 
from £22 inclusive. i 
Pickfords Travel Service—A special pamphlet is issued containing 5 


particulars of a variety of conducted tours at home and abroad for 
the Easter Holidays. A copy will be sent on request to the Travd [- F; 
Manager of Zhe Spectator, 











a R. 

FREE ADVICE ON TRAVEL MATTERS. a T 

The Travel Bureau of Tux Spectator is conducted solely a In 
for your benefit. If, therefore, you propose taking a Sea-cruise q > 
this spring, or any other form of holiday, let your difficulties be oF 


You can write 


a 
Bi 


solved in advance by the Travel Manager. 
to him in full confidence, and you will be placed under w 


obligation either to book tickets or to accept any suggestions he ie J. 

may offer. Many hundreds of our readers have already zeritien m 

to show their gratitude for the really useful advice given them. 
Write today to: THE TRAVEL MANAGER, : c 


The Spectator, Ltd., 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. be 
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Delightful Tours to 


BERMUDA & BAHAMAS 


ORDUNA MAY 10, re- 


ORBITA MARCH 15, re- 
turn per REINA DEL 


turn per ORDUNA, due 


April 16. PACIFICO, due June 11. 
@ Including 7 or 8 days at Bermuda or 1 or 3 days at 
Bahamas in ist CLASS HOTEL, also transfer between 


Ship and Hotel. 

32 DAYS’ TOUR AT REDUCED FARES in these 
Famous Liners. 

M.V. REINA DEL PACIFICO, APRIL 12, for single 
voyage to Bermuda or Bahamas, or Tours by special 
arrangement. 


BRITAIN’S LUXURY LINER 


THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO., LIVERPOOL, 3. 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 1. 


DAA ft sateen ss ae tle OI 








"ey LUNN 
HENRY 
79 (8) ECCLESTON SQUARE, 5. Victoria 7803, 


.W. 1. 
West End Office: 2 (S) ALBANY COURTYARD, W.1. Regent 4261-3. 


CRUISES CHEAP CRUISES. 
CRUISES WITH LECTURERS 
ON BOARD. CRUISES FOR EASTER AND SUMMER 


Send for our free Illustrated Booklet describing 
all cru'ses by all lines and dates of departure. 




















SOUTH AMERICA 
ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 


TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
For full particulars apply to: 

ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3) 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 




















From the new FEN series : 


ENGLISH POETRY & CHILDREN 


é A stimulating and informative survey 
R, L. MEGROZ both historical and critical. 


THE LABORATORY: its pLAcE 
] D. STARK MURRAY, 
N THE MODERN WORLD BSc. M.B., ChB. 
Describes every aspect of laboratory work, and discusses the 
opportunities Research offers as a career. READY SHORTLY. 


THE GARDEN “v" SEASONS 
J. W. MORTON 


management of the flower, 


Deals with the designing, cultivation and 
fruit and vegetable garden. 







ALL 


Paper 2/., OF 
BOOKSELLERS 


Cloth 3/- net 




















FOREST CRUISE 


1,000 MILES UP THE 
MIGHTY AMAZON 


Via OPORTO, LISBON and MADEIRA. 


By the new Booth Liner ** HILARY” from 
Liverpool, April 7th, June 5th, August 10th, 
October 9th, and December 8th. 


7 WEEKS - - - £75 to £100 


The fare covers the cost of the organised excursions at 


OPORTO; LISBON, including CINTRA 
and the ESTORILS; MADEIRA, PARA, 
including CHAPEO VIRADO; and 
MANAOS, including RIVER TRIPS on 
the RIO NEGRO and RIO SOLIMOES. 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE-BEDDED CABINS 
NO INSIDE ROOMS 


For full particulars and illustrated booklet apply to 
Department No. 4. 


THE BOOTH LINE 


CUNARD BUILDING, LIVERPOOL, 3. 
11 ADELPHI TERRACE, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2, 


or Local Agents. 




























Stands for cruising 
at its best. 


EASTER 


CRUISE 
MARCH 29 


From Southampton to 
Las Palmas Sierra Leone 


« (Freetown), | Gambia 
Other ‘Alanis’ Cruises to (Bathurst), Madeira and 
the Mediterranean on April Lisbon. 20 days.. 


Fares from 37 guineas. 


FIRST CLASS ONLY. 
MANY NEW FEATURES. 


20, May 18, June 15. 14-26 
days. Fares from 24 to 47 
guineas and upwards. 


ROYAL MAI 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 


America House, Cockspur Street, S.W.1., Royal Mall House, 
Leadenhall Street, EC.3., Southampton, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Manchester, Card ff, Glasgow or Locel Agents. 
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IMPORTANT RECORDINGS OF 


BACH & ELGAR 


PLAYED BY THE B.B.C. 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Elgat’s Prelude to “The Kingdom” --the second 
oratorio of his uncompleted Trilogy - -is conducted by 
the composer. The lofty spizituality, the inherert 
nobility and breadth of style, characteristic of ali his 
music are here ia their highest form. 

Suite No. 3 in D Majer—Overture ; Air ; Gaverte ; 
Bourrée and Gigue (Bach). Prelude from Violin Soncta 
No. 6 in E (Bach, arr. Pick-Mangiagelli\—conductcd by 
Adrian Boult D131963-§ 6/- cach. Auto Ccuplings 
DB7540-2. Prelude— The Kingdom, Op. 51 (Elgar)— 
conducted by Sir Edward Elgar 1DBi934 6/- 








: ~ Ro: : 
SirEdward Elgar(Vivian) 





MISCHA LEVITZKI plays Liszt—Jfungarian Rhapsody No. 13, Parts 1 and 2 
(Liszt) DBr905 6/- 

NIEDZIELSKI plays Chopin — s herzo in B Minor, Parts 1 and 2 (Chopin). 
Scherzo in B Minor, Part 3 (a) Prelude No. 3 i: G Major (Chopin). (b) Prelude 
No. 6 in B Minor. (c) Prelude in A Flat. B8043-44 2’6 each. 





Famous Singers in Lovely Songs. PAUL ROBESON. W’crer Loy (arr. A. 
Robinson). Steal Away (arr. L. Brown). B8103 2/6. JOHN McCORMACK. 
Vespers (Howard Fisher). South Winds (Percy Kahn) (with picnejerte accompani- 
ment by Percy Kahn). DA1343 4/- PETER DAWSON. England (M. Besly). 
Glory of the Motherland (McCall). B8105 2/6 ; 


Fine Orchestral Music. MAREK WEBER and his Orchestra. Songs without 
Words. Potpourri (Mendelssohn, arr. F. White). C2615 4/- JOHN BAR- 
BIROLLI and his Orchestra. Marche Militaire, Op. §t (Schubert). Ballet 





Music “ Rosamunde,”” Op. 26 (Schubert). C2637 4/- 


THE RECORD OF THE MONTH! 
Most sought after singer in the World! 


People are collecting his records as 
they collected Caruso’s. Wherever 
Gigli sings the house is sold out. 
In one week alone his audiences 
included 10,000 people at the Albert Hall, 6,000 twice at 
Stockholm, and 3,000 at Oslo! Hear this superb record. 
Mamma mia, che v> sape (Nutile) Uf my Mother only 
koow). Musica Protbita (Forbidden Music) (Gastaldon). 
DBris8s5 6/- z 








Beniamziio Urgli (Cupola) 


“His Master's Voice’ 


The Grarnophone Company. Limited, 98-108 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1 
Prices do not apply in I.F.S.) 
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Yannick 


One expects to pay a little more for a 
crearette of such excellent Quality 





WILLS’S 


THREE CASTLES 


CIGARETTES 





10 FoR 8D. Handmade 
a f C @) FOR I6 i 
90 FoR 1/4 -~ R 1/6 | 
x a Also obtainable | 
50 FOR 3 3 in other pa } ngs 


* There's no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virgi 
no better brand than the ‘ Three Castles 


—THE VIRGINIANS. 
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Gramophone Notes 


Tue fourth volume of the Columbia History of Music by Rp 
and Eye (Col. DB 1280-1237, 24s.) deals with the nineteenth, 
century Romantics. The selection comprises Berlioz’ Rome 

Reverie and Féte of the Capulets ; piano music by Chopin 

Field, Dvorak and Macdowell, played by Myra Hess anq Si 

Hamilton Harty (from whom it is an unusual pleasure to have 

a piano record, even of a duet) ; songs by Schumann, Brahins 

and Wolf; and Balakirev’s rather tedious symphonie poem, 

Russia, played, as is the Berlioz, by Sir Hamilton Harty and 

the London Philharmonie Orchestra. If we remember that 

it has been made to illustrate a time anda tendency, and do 

not consider simply the merit of the music represented, the 

selection is an excellent one: it is neither too obvious a 
(but for one particular) eccentric, and the Berlioz is a notably 

good choice. But it is surely an odd view of the Romantic 

period that stresses Brahms’ importance in vocal music (he 

is represented only by two short songs), at the expense of hic 
contribution to orchestral, choral, and chamber music, The 
recording is uneven. The orchestral and instrumental work 

is all excellently done, but the vocal records are less satis. 

factory ; one of them is, in fact, extremely bad. But th 
value of this series is proved (the excellent critical and his. 
torical booklets by Mr. Perey Scholes which accompany each 
volume would be enough to lend it importance ; though the 
present booklet maintains the records’ silence about Brahms), 
and an apparent eccentricity of choice, which Mr. Scholes 

would no doubt be able to justify to satisfaction, is not 
enough to remove the duty of recommendation, 

A new recording of Beethoven's Fourth Symphony is q 
welcome event ; there were only two considerable recording 
in existence, by Sir Hamilton Harty and the Hallé Orchestra 
and by Pablo Casals and the Orchestra of Barcelona, neither 
of which was quite satisfactory. The new recording by Felix 
Weingartner and the London Philharmonie Orchestra (Co, 
LX 274-7, 24s.) is a considerable improvement on. either, 
Herr Weingartner’s conception of the symphony has subtlety 
and style, and the playing of the orchestra is as excellent as 
the recording. Much more solid and considerably less well 
recorded is the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra’s performane 
of the Fighth Symphony (Decca-Polydor LY 6076-8, 10s. 64), 
The Eighth Symphony is as ‘ light * as the Fourth, but Hen 
Pfitzner makes it seem heavy and stolid. One wishes for some 
imagination and for a sense of humour, 

In my last review IT mentioned the Lener String Quartets 
recording of Schumann's Piano Quintet as one of the best sets 
of chamber musie records that had been made, — Their playing 
of Ravel's Quartet in F (Col. LX 270-3, 24s.) is up to the 
same standard, It is an admirably neat interpretation, 
The recording, particularly of the cello, is not quite as good. 
Sehumann’s Piano Concerto in A Minor is played by Yves 
Nat and the Orchestra Symphonique de Paris (Col. LX 
278-81, 24s.). Both orehestra and soloist are more subdued 
than is usual in this work, and the result is on the whole a 
little colourless, except for the slow movement which 
charmingly played. An excellently balanced performance 
of Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole is given by Menuhin and th 
Orchestre Symphonique de Paris (H.M.V. DB 1999-200, 
24s.): though a generation that has become familiar with 
the musie of Spanish composcrs may not feel the attraction al 
an impressionable French composer's artificial representation, 
It is unusual to find in Mendelssohn's Violin Concerto any- 
thing but a display of acrobatics and a heart worn upon th 
fiddle. Szigeti plays it with a vigour and a judgement that 
transforms the musie into something that can be heard agail 
and again with pleasure. .And his interpretation (with thi 
London Philharmonic Orchestra, Col, LX 262-5, 24s.) is the 
only one that does so. 

We may also draw attention to a_ brilliant recording 
by Cortot of Chopin's Fantaisie in F Minor, Op. # 
(HM. DB 2031-2, 12s.); a good, if rather heavy, 
performance of Mozart's Eine Kleine Nachtmusik by Weiss 
mann and the Berlin State Opera Orchestra (Parlophor 
E11241-2. 8s.) : a lively interpretation of Bach's Third Suit 
for Orchestra by Dr. Boult and the B.B.C, Orchestra (HM, 
DB 1963-5. 18s.) : and a sound performance of Elgar's 
Prelude to the Kingdom (H.M.V. DB 1934, 6s.) by the B.B.C, 
Orchestra, conducted by the composer. AUTOLYCUS, 
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| ives are 
| their children—not adequately, at any rate. 


+ our work is to help them in their need. 
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'Mothers who dread 


the morning 


| There are many of them in our midst. Their anxious 


full of fear of the future. They cannot feed 
Part of 








(BR «50,006 satisfying 

tm free breakfasts are 
given to hungry 
slum children each 
Winter. The cost is 
only 3d. each, so 
that for £1 we could 
feed 80 on your 
behalf. May we 


do so? 








BREAKFAST TIME, 


Contributions, large or small, will 2 
gratefully acknowledged by the Rev. Percy 
Ineson, Superintendent, 


East End Mission, 


Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, 
Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 





- 
ALF, SARAH and 
the LIFTLE "UN 


“THE EAST END STAR,” the monthly magazine 
of the Mission, sent free on application. Full of 
fascinating articles and pictures of East End life. 


will he grateful 


for your response, 








ai 











HOWARDS’ 
QUINISAN 


CURES COLDS 


in 48 Hours 


Ask your Chemist for a bottle of 
20 or 8&0 tablets to keep ready for 
emergency. QUINISAN tablets have 
also given remarkable results im 
Influenza, Tonsilitis, ete. 

NOTE. — If you suffer from 
RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, 
LUMBAGO, etc., ask your Doctor 
about HOWARDS’ AGOTAN.,. This 
is an excellent remedy which is now 
being very largely used and prescribed 
in the medical profession. 


HOWARDS & SONS, LTD. (és). 1797) ILFORD 











203. Tins 
2/9 
403. Tins 


Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Led. 


e NEW 
SELF-LOCKING LID. . 


preserves the tobaccoin 
its original freshness and 


retains the unique flavour 


010 Bloes 


ine€ Virginia 


_CUT PLUG 


a 
3 
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Finance 
Gold Hoarding 


Tr says something for the enduring faith which is placed 
in an ultimate return to the gold standard by the leading 
countries that, in spite of the fact that within the space 
of less than two years two of the leading countries— 
Great Britain and the United States—followed by 
many other smaller countries, have departed from gold, 
the price of the metal, as measured in currencies, should 
have appreciated enormously. It might have been 
supposed that when Governments such as the American* 
and British had no statutory price for the metal, faith 
would have been shaken in the value of gold, apart 
from its use for commercial purposes. It is true, of 
course, that during the period in which many countries 
have departed from the gold standard, France has 
remained on gold, and it has still been possible, through 
the process of exchanges, to make a calculation of the 
price for the metal. Over the greater part of two years, 
however, gold has frequently commanded a price even 
greater than that represented by the parity of the French 
exchange, and this has been largely due to a great 
hoarding movement in gold mainly on the part of 
foreigners, though the metal itself has been stored in 
London. At the end of last year, it was currently 
estimated that this gold hoard in London in the vaults 
of various banks and Safe Deposits was probably not 
far short of £100,000,000. 
LarGcE Prorirs SECURED. 

Originally the hoarding movement seems to have 
been inspired by apprehensions as to the future of cur- 
rencies, but later by a desire to obtain an ultimate 
profit on the gold itself by selling it to some national 
bank or Government after the currency of a country 
had been devalued. Thus, for example, if a foreigner 
(British subjects are prevented by law from holding 
at any time in their possession more than the equivalent 
of £10,000 in gold) had at one time last year purchased 
gold at its lowest point of 118s., he would have seen 
the price rise to the high peak of 140s. per ounce, and 
thereby secured a great profit, and, indeed, as a result of 
the very high price touched in recent weeks, it is probable 
that a good deal of gold has come out of hoarding and 
has been shipped across the Atlantic, where the American 
Government now gives $35 per ounce for gold, a figure 
which is parallel with the devaluation in the dollar 
from 100 cents to 60 cents. Asa result of this devaluation 
and the fixed price of gold of $35, it is probable that 
America has secured within the last two months fully 
£70,000,000 in gold, and, unlike any previous gold 
drain, the movement has been due not to any sudden 
rise in the trade balance in America’s favour, but to the 
manipulation of the currency and to the rush of specula- 
tive buying of certain American securities based on the 
hopes of improved conditions in that country. 


Tar AMERICAN Gop Drain. 


Sooner or later there will, presumably, come a general 
return to gold standards by leading countries, including 
Great Britain, the return possibly being accompanied by 
a general devaluation. I must confess, however, that 
in view of the tactics pursued by a country like the 
United States I find it difficult to visualize the operation 
of an international gold standard under present condi- 
tions. By the policy pursued under the Roosevelt 
végime, America has still further added to her unwieldy 
stores of gold, and yet by reason of her great favourable 
trade balance she requires less gold than almost any other 
country so far as the metal is needed for the settlement of 
international balances. The holding of these colossal 

ores of gold, plus the fact of the unsettled War Debts 

‘om Europe, gives the United States a position something 
akin to financial dictatorship, and it is a circumstance 
which requires adequate recognition. 

Here is a country which, something like a twelve- 
month ago, was in a state of semi-bankruptcy so far as 





* The United States has now a fixed buying price of $35 per ounce, 


internal affairs were concerned; that is to say th 
internal debt of the United States in national a H 
Municipal indebtedness and the indebtedness of tauaan , 
and other large sections of the community was beyond the 
capacity of the debtor to meet the obligation. the 
situation was largely due to the colossal fall in prices, By 
departing from the gold standard—despite the huge stony 
of the metal—repudiating the gold clause in all contrac, 
by devaluing the dollar and by forcing down the dolly, 
exchange through artificial means, prices in America hay, 
been hoisted to some extent and industrial activities have 
also been stimulated, but it has been at the expense of 
other countries, and particularly at the expense of thei 
gold holdings. 
Wor.p’s Go.p Hoipincs. 

How great is this proportion of gold held by Americ, 
at the present time is shown in the annual Bullion Lette 
of Messrs. Samuel Montagu and Co. Taking the gold 

ounds at the old statutory price of 77s. 104d. per , 

Iessrs. Montagu and Co. show that at the end of lag 
year the world’s visible holding of gold, that is to say, a 
shown in the Treasury or National Bank statements, wa; 
approximately £2,461,000,000, of which only about 
£190,000,000 was held by the Bank of England and in al] 
about £286,000,000 by the British Empire. On the othe 
hand, the United States held well over £820,000,000 and 
France £620,000,000, while, owing to the devaluation oj 
the dollar which has since taken place and the shipments 
of gold which have been made across the Atlantic, it js 
probable that the United States’ total holding of gold a 
the present time is nearer to £1,700,000,000. 

Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


INVESTMENT Srocks Firm. 


Aw the end of last week prices on the Stock Exchange wer 


inclined to droop, more especially in the speculative markets, 
where some rather weak speculative positions for the rise had 
been created. Duszing the past week, however, which marked 


the beginning of the new fortnightly account, a cheerful tone 7 
has characterized most departments of the Stock Exchange, | 


High-class investment stocks have continued to rise, whi 
there has been a good deal of activity in the Industrial section. 
An upward movement has been led by Courtaulds and Imperial 
Tobacco. Transatlantic shares have been quiet and rather 
dull, and the Mining Market has been somewhat affected by 
realizations. 
* * % 
Raitway Prior CHARGE Stocks. 


In view of the meagre interest yields now obtainable from 


British Funds and other trustee securities, it is not surprising 
that an eager search should be made by investors for reasonabli 
sound stocks giving a somewhat higher yield. ‘Those who wer 
early in the field did well in this respect nearly a year ago whet 
they acquired the prior charge stocks of various English 
railways, for, as I pointed out at the time, they had fallen ty 
a level which made them distinctly attractive to the speculi- 
tive investor. Unless labour conditions become more settled, 
I doubt if Home Railway stocks, even the prior charges, wil 
ever return to quite their old position of favourites with the 
investor, but, all the same, amidst present famine condition 
in the market for gilt-edged securities, investors might do 
worse than select some of these stocks, if only for the time 
being. It is not easy now, for example, to obtain a souné 
stock giving a 4 per cent. yield ; yet the 4 per cent. Guaranteel 
Stock of the London Midland and Scottish Railway can lk 
obtained at about 98, giving a yield of a little over 4 per cent, 
and as regards security it may be noted that although las 
year—taking the year as a whole—was by no means a specially 
favourable one for English railway earnings, the net revenue 
remaining after paying the full interest on that Stock wa 
£4,646,000, thus constituting a very good margin of security. 
* * * * 
* SOUTHERN ” STOCKS. 

Most of the annual reports of the English trunk railways 
have proved to be of a satisfactory character, but, perhaps 
first place must be given to the statement of the Southet 
Railway, for while the ordinary railway earnings increased by 
£376,000, the total net income, including the receipts frot! 

(Continued on page 309.) 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 298.) 


other businesses, rose by £526,000. Moreover, in spite of a 
small increase in gross receipts, expenditure was reduced, and 
the final net revenue showed an increase of something like 
£645,000. In this case, however, the 4 per cent. Debenture 
Stock has already been raised much higher than in the case of 
L.M. & S., and now stands at 106, although the balance of 
revenue remaining after paying the interest on the Debenture 
Stocks is smaller than in the case of the L.M. & S., namely, 
£3,596,000. On the other hand, the 5 per cent. Guaranteed 
Preference gives a yield of just over £4 1s. per cent. at the 
present price, and last year, after paying the interest on that 
Stock, there was a balance of revenue remaining of £2,980,000. 
A slightly higher yield is obtainable on the ordinary 5 per 
cent. Preference, which at the present price of 113 gives a 
vield of £4 8s. 6d., but in that case the margin of balance 
remaining after paying the interest was only £845,000. 
* * * * 
AUSTRALIAN CONVERSIONS. 

In view of the strength of high-class investment securities 
I have little doubt that the latest Australian Conversion 
Loan—the particulars of which became known last Tuesday — 
will be readily applied for. The loan is, in the main, a 
conversion operation offering to holders of New South Wales 
5 per cents. for £3,979,050, to holders of a Victoria issue for 
£13,875,800 in 5 per cents., and to holders of a Queensland 
issue for £3,781,700 in 5} per cents., conversion into a new 
33 per cent. Commonwealth of Australia Loan at the price 
of 97, the new loan running for a minimum period of twenty 
years and a maximum period of twenty-five years. Cash 
applications, however, are also being invited, and both from 
new cash subscribers and holders of the old loans a quick 
response is looked for. I assume, as I am pretty safe in 
doing, that the operation goes through successfully, and it will 
then be possible to congratulate Australia upon having 
within a period of something like eighteen months converted 
nearly £110,000,000 of outstanding debt, which carried 
interest at rates ranging from 4 up to 6} per cent., into new 
Joans carrying a maximum rate of interest of 3} per cent. 
Altogether these conversion operations will have saved the 
Australian Government in interest payments annually about 
£1,964,000 in sterling, or £2,463,000 in Australian pounds. 

* * * * 
AUSTRALIA’S RECOVERY. 

The great success of these operations has been due to four 
main causes. The first and perhaps the most important has 
been the cheapness of money, which has driven British 
Government and all kindred securities to a very high level. 
The second factor, however, has been the triumphant manner 
in which Australia emerged from her severe financial crisis. 
The third factor has been the great improvement which has 
taken place during the last eighteen months in the financial 
and economic position of Australia, while the fourth factor 
has been the considerable skill displayed by Mr. Bruce, the 
High Commissioner of Australia in London, and his financial 
advisers in everything pertaining to these conversion opera- 
tions. It ought, perhaps, also to be added that the flota- 
tions, in common with other issues of trustee stocks, have 
been greatly helped by the restrictions placed upon the 
measure and character of loan flotations. 

» * * * 


THe CHARTERED REPORT. 

The latest report of the British South Africa Company is 
a satisfactory one, the profit being £308,928 against £172,900. 
Among other things, the report shows that the deficit on the 
railways, where liabilities under guarantees are being met 
by advances, is falling, while the traffics have begun to 
improve considerably. The payment of a dividend against 
no such declaration a year ago has, of course, fully absorbed 
the increased profit, and the balance carried forward is 
somewhat less than a year ago, but it amounted. none the 
less, to the substantial figure of £788,929. A feature of the 
finances has been the large amounts carried forward each year. 

a * * * - 
















CovuRTAULDS’ IMPROVEMENT. 

Not by any means for the first time, the market for Home 
Industrial securities has received a fillip from good results 
announced by Courtaulds. Moreover, it is a good feature 
of the management of this Company that the year’s results 
are kept thoroughly secret, a fact clearly proved last week 
vy the jump which occurred in the shares when, after business 
ours, the directors announced a final dividend of 4} per 
nt., making 6 per cent. free of tax (as usual) as against 4 
er cent. for the previous year. Even more sensational 
than the rise in the dividend was the advance in the profits. 
The extra 2 per cent. tax free represents an amount of 
£480,000, but the profits were shown to have risen by over 
£1,000.000, making the highest record of profits since 1929. 
Once again, however, the directors have pursued a con- 
servative policy, taking £700,000 from the profits and adding 


———[—[==. 


it to the Reserve, raising it to £6,000,000. The direct, 
explain this large appropriation as having been prompted. 
the fact that the Company’s foreign investment jp sd 
benefited largely in the early part of the year by a favourable 
exchange position which no longer: exists. After maki 
these allocations and paying the dividends, there wil] re Ing 
a balance to be carried forward of £251,438 against £239,394 
a year ago. ’ 

* * * * 

Braprorpd Dyers. 

Another hopeful industrial report which has appeared 
recently is that of the Bradford Dyers’ Association, 
profit for the year, before deducting depreciation and Deben 
ture interest, was £231,880, including an unstated: amoun} 
from surplus provision for Income Tax, whereas in the Previoys 
year the corresponding figure was £123,167. After charg 
depreciation, £171,990, and Debenture interest amounting to 
£58,150, a credit balance of £1,740 remains to increase the 
balance carried forward from £34,545 to £36,285. — It ig tre 
that these figures show that there is a long way to go befor 
the position becomes a satisfactory one, but it must be Ie 
membered that a year ago there was a debit balance of 
£175,912 after charging £177,198 for depreciation and th 
usual amount for Debenture interest, and to cover the fing 
dividend on the 5 per cent. Preference Stock and leave 
£34,545 to be carried forward, a sum of £250,000 had to be 
taken from the Reserve. This year, although profits were 
better, there is no distribution on the Preference Shares, byt 
it may be useful to remember that these carry cumiulatiy. 
dividends and that the outlook is distinctly brighter owing ty 
the rise in wool, 

* * * * 
SELFRIDGE Prorirs HiGcuer. 

Signs of better trade are noticeable in the returns of the 
big Stores, and the annual report of Selfridge and Co. for the 
vear to January 31st last showed an improvement in the net 
trading profit of £14,085, as compared with the previous year, 
The Company also benefited from a corresponding rise in the 
profits of Whiteleys, which amounted to £151,925, as com. 
pared with £135,691. The profits of Selfridges consequently 
are debited with only £63,541 in respect of the Whiteley 
guarantee, instead of £76,487. Last year, the withdrawal of 
£175,000 was made from Reserves, and as there is no corre. 
sponding withdrawal this year the available balance is slightly 
lower and a dividend of 3 per cent. against 4 per cent, is 
recommended on the Ordinary Shares. The directors state, 
however, that a substantially larger increase in profits would 
have been shown but for the unsatisfactory conditions in the 
first half of the year. In fact, in the case of Selfridges, as in 
that of so many other companies, the figures are encouraging 
in the sense that the improvement occurred in the second half 
of the year. 

* * * * 
WanpswortH AND Districr Gas, 

At the meeting held this week of shareholders of the 
Wandsworth and District Gas Company, the Chairman, 
Mr. Frank H. Jones, called attention to the fact that the 
company will have reached its centenary in October of 
this year. The record of the company has been a remarkable 
one. The capital of a hundred years ago of £5,000 compares 
with £4,000,000 today, and at the present time the company 
serves over 160,000 consumers and employs some 2,500 people, 
During the past year there has been a remarkable addition 
to the number of the company’s customers, but partly by 
reason of the mild temperature and partly because of the 
use of the most modern apparatus the consumption of gas 
per consumer had declined. In other words, consumers 
were using gas to the same extent for their comforts, but 
more economically than heretofore. The Chairman. spoke 
very hopefully with regard to the outlook and foreshadowed 
a reduction in working costs during the current year. . 

A. W, K. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


*“ THE SPECTATOR,” FEBRUARY 22Np, 1834. 
MONEY MARKET. 
Stock ExcHANGE, Frmpay ArrEeRNooy. 
Our market has been in a state of great activity and excitement 
during the whole week; and the business transacted both in the 
English and Foreign Funds has been unusually extensive. Tt is 
understood that the accumulation of balances in the hands of the 
3ank of England is so great, that the Directors have come te ® 
determination of advancing another sum of one million upon the 
security of Stock. The loan has been made to an eminent capitalist 
at the rate of 2} percent. Upon this circumstance becoming known, 
a rise took place in the prices of all the English-Funds ; which have 
improved nearly 14 per cent. upon the closing prices of last week. 
Consols for Account have been at 91}; but close lower, the last 
quotation being 90} %. New 34 per Cents. have been also in 
demand at 98 and 98}; the impulse given to the market last week 
by the large purchase for the Corporation of London being fully 
sustained, India Stock still continues to improve, and is today # 
253. Bank Stock is 2174 and Exchequer Bills 49 52. 
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COMPANY MEETING 

eee 

WANDSWORTH AND DISTRICT GAS 
EVER-GROWING LIST OF CONSUMERS 


. veneral meeting of the Wandsworth and District 
THE —— a held on Tuesday, February 20th, at the chief 
(ias oy company, Fairfield Street, Wandsworth, S.W. 
office “Wrenk H. Jones, the Chairman and Managing Director, 
“A j, and, in moving the adoption of the Report and Accounts, 
aw v ttention to the fact that October of this year marked the 
called -of the company. Its capital in 1834 was £5,000 against 
rere today, when they served 160,843 consumers and 
44 ‘ed 2,500 people. The year under review had been excep- 
pod raild for at least nine months, and for that reason did not 


ional . ; 
ee company in the output of gas. The decrease of 1.2 per 
” ractically disposed of on that basis. They were proud 


as p 
a on that during the year they had increased the number 
0) 


f their consumers by 7,290, making, in all, a total of 160,843. 
, With those additional customers it would appear reasonable 
to expect an increase in the sale of gas, but it had to be borne in 
mind that all those consumers were using the most modern 
3, and, owing to research and improvements in design, 
the efficiency of both cookers and fires had increased very materially. 
Therefore, whilst consolidating the position of the company, the 
installation of modern apparatus in place of appliances of older 
design had the effect of reducing the consumption per consumer ; 
in other words, their consumers were using gas to the same extent 
for their comforts but more economically than heretofore. 
During the last three years the company had secured 21,223 
additional consumers, and had laid 134 miles of additional mains. 
The charge for rnains and services was still & very heavy item of 
capital expenditure, but one which the directors felt was imperative. 
The development of housing schemes in the company’s area was 
proceeding at an ever-increasing rate, and it was necessary to lay 
mains as the estates were being constructed. Service to consumers 
was of paramount importance. ; 
Reviewing the position of the company generally, the Chairman 
said it might be confidently expected that working costs would be 
materially reduced this year, but the board considered that the 
service of the company was of paramount and increasing import- 
ance, The directors looked forward to the future with confidence, 
and in supplying gas they felt that the company was employing 
the most efficient utilization of coal for the national welfare. 
The Report and Accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid 
Reserve Fund se se a ; Yen 121,250,000 

Head Ofice: YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), 
Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, Hsinking 
(formerly Changchun), Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Manila, 
Moji, Nagasaki, Nagoya, New York, Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, 
Rio de Janeiro, San Francisco, Seattle, Semarang, Shanghai, 
Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tokyo (Marunouchi), 
Tsingtau, Yingkow (formerly Newchwang). 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. D. NOHARA, London Manager. 

London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office; 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, EC. 2. 

West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 

Paid up Capital ... : : . £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund a £ 2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ... aid aes on saa ai £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 

Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


that brings comfort and relief to sufferers from 
COMMON COLD, NASAL CATARRH, OR INFLUENZA, 
° TOINOCO SILKY FIBRE”? — the original brand 
of Aseptic Handkerchiefs, soft, silky and absorbent. Medicated, but odour! 
Busy woman writer states :—‘t I would as soon think of travelling witl 


afew of your ‘ Toinoco’ Handkerchiefs as travelling without a toothbrush.” 
50 for 2/-; 500 for 18/- at chemists’ stores, or 


The Toinoco Handkerchief Co., Ltd., 55 Hatton Garden, E.C. 1. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
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Yen 100,000,000 




















Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,350,000 
(together £7,350,000), Currency Reserve, £1,500,000; Reserve iabilit 








tors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s 

hroughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
ELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained om application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, 








London, E.C. 3. 
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For MANY years GARDEN-PLEASURE 


When a_ building is by 
BROWNE & LILLY, you can 
safely choose it for its dis- 
tinective design and be sure, 
as a matter of course, that 
it will give you lasting satis- 
faction in both durability and 
value. 


WRITE FOR FREE 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE S.R., 


showing Bungalows, Club 
Houses, Pavilions, etc., also 
Garages, Greenhouses, Sheds 
and Portable Buildings of all 
kinds. Or. visit our per- 
: ave manent Shew Grounds. 


ee ed 


CHALETS from £10:4:6 






BROWNE & LILLY LTD., 


"Phone: Reading 587. 
‘Grams: Portable, Reading. 


THAMES SIDE, READING. 














ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


| 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. j 
£3,780,192 | 


Capital (fully paid) - - - - 





| Rest or Reserve Fund “ . © £3,780,926 
Deposits - - - : - - £59,257,330 | 
OVER 200 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL 
| BANKING. 











A complete British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 
Service. 
London Offices: City - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
West End: (Drummonds) 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 
Western: | Burlington Gardens, W. 1. 
(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 
Bond Street: 64 New Bond St., W. 1 
| 248 Branches throughout Scotland. 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. 
General Managers WitLtam Whyte. 
Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld. 
(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 
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“THIS GREAT SERVICE 
THE LIFE-BOATS” 


“I appeal,” says the Prince of Wales, “to the men and 
women of our Empire to give generously in support of 
this great service—the Life-Boats. I appeal not only as 
President of the Institution, but as Master of the Merchant 


Navy and Fishing Fleets.” 
Fy 
4 anam~_Y 


One million 5/- are needed every year. What can you afford 


as your share? 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. |. 


Cc. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 


Secretary 
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F HARROWBY, Lt. 
Honorary T rer. 
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“7 [A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the 
STOP TH A wy correct solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be o Jing 
% Envelopes should be marked “* Crossword Puzzle,” and she ; 
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“A‘drop on your handkerchief” 
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4 Between the first and the second 
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i sneeze there is time to take 


You can either 


precautions. 
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neglect the oncoming cold, with 
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dangerous consequences, Or 
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you can stop infection 
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with “Vapex”. 
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y 4 Simply put a drop on the 
A handkerchief. : 
it grows stronger and stronger. wy 
The head 
“ stuffiness” goes. The whole re- Ww 


As you breathe 
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spiratory system is gently stim- 
ulated to increased resistance. 
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“Vapex” stops colds quickly 
Un because it goes straight to the 
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te cause of the trouble—the germs 
- which multiply so rapidly in 
the warm passages of the nose 





and throat. The simple act of 
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breathing the pleasant” Vapex” 


vapour brings an active germ- 
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icide into direct contact with 
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will be opened before noon on Tuesday. The name 
will be published in our next issue.| 
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1 | 
2 ’ \* 5 6 1 8 9 * ll | 7) 
13 | | 14 | ka 
15 wg | | | ues 
18 | | 19 20 | Der ay 
21 | 22 23 | 24 125 | 2 | 
27 | | 28 me ia 
30 | 31 32 |33 | 34 | | 
35 | 36 37 | is 
39 | | On a 
| | 
ACROSS 6 rev. In Lear and New Yok 
1, Where Dracula lived. State. 
13. It trains vine (anag.). 7. Samo as 31. 
15. Prototype, perhaps, of the 9. Let it be printed, whe 
modern pavement vocalist. Zulu troops intermixed with 
17, 29. Where the Force meets the Royal Marines go first, 
Cook. 10 rev. Mr. Bevan, MP. 
18. Half back round a child’s 11. The Terrible. 
garment. 12. Their goal is the word at tle 
20. Move hurriedly. In Spain, top of last week's puzzle, 


21. 


23 


were I first. 

A new advertising medium. 
rev. Behead and curtail a 
Yorkshire Valley (and con- 
stituency). 


24. Vort— ~, 

27. F and a Dominion are 
missing, and I hope you 
don’t catch it. 

28. A most prolific, though 
modest, author. 

29. See 17. 

30. End of a Dickens Serjeant. 

31. What Mr. Neville Cham- 
berlain is after. 

33. Charies James Iox’s brother 
(affectionately) is missing 
from a Greek tragic trilogy. 

34, 36 d. Prefatory French article 
would make it a French 
vegetable. 

35. Eyithet of true fraternal 
unity. 

37 rev. Lion or port may be. 

39. Apologies used to be in 
Punch. 

40 rev. A thousand more, and 


_ 


it might be grand. 


DOWN 


. Julius Caesar asked him for 


a drink. 


2, End of 24. 


nw 


oa] 


Across—20 El(ton), 34 Belloc. Poms. 


Does the physicist say, 
** Up, guards and ——-”’ ? 
rev. A Pre-Raphaclite poct 
at the Lido might write 
Songs Before——. 


. Adjective for ladies unwil- 


lingly carried away. 


14. 


Courtois found it in 18}! 
from the ashes of sea-plants 
One of Bulwer Lytton’ 
** lasts.” 


16. 


S 


19 rev. He wears a black ani F 


light-blue tie. 
22 rev. The 
left Mr. 


address. 


Max Beerbohm: 


25. What one of the friends of F 


the author of The Diary of 
Nobody sounded like. 
26. Beer up is kingly down. 
28. Turn up a__ theatrical 
periodical. 


32. Refuge of lions, literary and F 


otherwise. 
33 rev. A decoration. 


36. See 34. 

37. When reversed, America 
city. 

38, 37. Fancy spelling for 4 
vehicle which might k 
Charles’. 
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No. 73 NOTES. 


13 Bab Ballads, 29, T(ibi)a. 


SOLUTION 


DowN—1 Trilby, 2 Tartaria, 6 Distal 


NEXT WEEK 


The Winner of Crossword No. 73 is Mrs. Montgomery, Cast: © 
Hill House, Windsor. 4 











ROYALTY THEATRE, Dean Street, W. 1. 
Mats., Thurs. and Sat., 2.30. 
NORMAN MACDERMOTT presents WITHIN THE GATES, 

by SEAN O'CASEY. 


Evenings 8.30. 


(Ger. 7331-2.) | 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as @ 


line. Vous 
73% for 26: 


and 10% for 52. 








AU PATR 


ouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 





v Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
to ensure msertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








— 


YOUNG GERMAN, educated, secks hospitality family. 








Exchange lessons.— Box A571, London, W.C. 1 
—_—_———— = = 
PERSONAL 





aa 

BADERS interested in international affairs and in 
| “the promotion Ot international friendship are 
invited to write fo Ava (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
cower Street, London, W.C. 1, for particulars of that 
organizat jon. 





One or two people. 
Young society. 


EALLY comfortable Home. 
Large room, fitted basin (li. & ¢.). 


Hampstead. ‘Phone: MATL 6229. 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 





MHE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, 


{SHBURNE TALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN 
STUDENTS. 


(pplications are invited from graduates for the post 
of Tutor in charge of the Mary Worthington Wing. 
Duties to commence September 20th, 1954, 

Further particulars may be obtained from the 
ResisTRaR, the University, Manchester, to whom all 
applications should be sent net Jater than Saturday, 
March 10th. 





LECTURES 





JNIVERSITY or LONDON. 


A Course of three 


: Lectures on ‘ MEDIAEVAL 
SPANISH ENAMELS ” ny 


will be given by DR. W. L, 
HILDBURGH. F.S.A.. at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.L 1), on MONDAYS, 
FEBRUARY 26th, MARCH Sth and L2th, at 5.30 p.m. 
At the first Lecture the Chair will be taken by Prot. 
Yancred Borenius, D.Lit., Ph.D. (Durning Lawrence 
Professor of the History of Art in the University). 
The Lectures will be illustrated with fantern slides, 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 





{ Conrse of two Leetures on “ Modern Ethnologi 
Jurisprudence in Theory and Practice will be given by 
DR. LEONHARD ADAM (Editor of the “ Zeitschrift 
fuer vergleichende Reehtswissenschaft und ethnologische 
Rechtsforschung ") at THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2) on 
FEBRUARY zath and MARCH Sthat 5 p.m. ADMIS- 
SION FREL, WITHOUT TICKET, 


A Lecture on “ SOME ASPECTS OF THE HISTORY 
OF THE MAJORITY PRINCIPLE ” will be given by 
DR, EDOARDO RUFFINE (Formerly Professor in 
History of Italian Law, and Lecturer in Canon Law, in 
the University of Perugia) at THE LONDON SCHOOL 
OF ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2) 
on THURSDAY, MARCH Ist, 1954, at 5 p.m. The 
Chair will be taken by Professor H. J. Laski, M.A. 
Professor of Politieal Science in the University). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

S. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 











7 P.s...—The Rt. Hon. Lord Horder, K.C.V.0., M.D. 
| « will take the Chair at a public lecture on Eugenie 
Sterilization by Dr. C. ‘T. Blacker (Secretary Eugenic 
Society), Monday, February 20th at 38 p.m. at the 
London School of Hygiene, Keppel Street, W.C.1, 
Reserved seats 1s, A few free seats. Apply FEDERATION 
OF PROGRESSIVE SOCIETIES AND INDIVIDUALS, 21 St. 
Stephen's House, Westminster, 8.W.1. Tel.: White- 


all 240s. 





SPRING 
RUISES 


ON THE QUEEN OF CRUISING LINERS 


ARANDORA 
STAR 


APRIL 13 20 DAYS From 37 Gns. 
To Casablanca, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Ma ta, Tripoli, Naples, Malaga, 
Corunna. 


MAYS 18 DAYS From 32 Gns. 
To Corunna, Barcelona, Ville- 
franche, ~Civita Vecchia (for 
Rome), Naples, Algiers. 

MAY 26 17 DAYS From 30 Gns. 
To Tangier, Naples, Civita 
Vecchia (for Rome), Villefranche, 
Barcelona, Ceuta (tor Tetuan). 
JUNE 15 14 DAYS From 25 Gns. 
To Lisbon,Casablanca, Barcelona, 
Palme, Gibraltar 

Pw.) 





Wetails 


For full and afi-th 
Cruising Brochure appiy 


THE BLUE 
STAR LINE 


Passenger Office: 3Lower Regent St. 
; é 


Office: 40 St. 








ondon, S.W1; Head 
Mary Axe, London, £.C.3, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, 


Braatcrd, Paris and Principal Agents. 
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SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 





AVIES'S, 5 Sussex Place, W.2. Padd. 3351/2. 
1.C.S., Consular, F.0., Home Civil, Tax Inspector. 
41 Candidates who studied at Davies’s were offered 
appointments in 1933. 
CANDIDATES MAY JOIN AT ANY TIME. 


RAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK. 


ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 

Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of One Or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &e, Course 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full par- 
ticulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 








ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE. 
Chairman: The Right Hon. the LorD GIsBoRoUGH. 
ENTRANCE Scholarships and Bursaries ranging in 
value from £100 to £30 are offered annually to girls 
hetween the age of 12 and 15. Examinations are held 
in March and successiul candidates enter the School in 
the following May or September Full particulars from 
the H&ADMISTRESS. 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Publie School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields 

park, woodland 95 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 

prepared for usual examinations and for the University 

entrance, Or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music 
Domestic Science. Fees, £120-180 p.a. 





U E BE } Ss a) 0 D 
HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS WITH SEPARATE 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Chairman: Sir JOSIAH STAMP, G.B.E., D.Se., F.B.A. 
Delightfully situated. 420 acres. Fully equipped 


School 
sath. 


suildings. Separate Sanatorium. Swimming 
Gymnasium, School Chapel. Preparation for all 
Public Examinations, Entrance and Leaving Scholar- 
ships. Easy aecess London. 

Prospectus on application to the HPAD-MISTRE-s. 





qr. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTEL, DEVON. 
, SCHOOL for GIRLS (5-18) (English Church) ; 
recognized by Board of Education ; warm climate ; sea 
hathing; good food; gymnasium, tennis courts. Boarders, 


£75. Day Scholars, £10.—Apply Sister SUPERIOR, 





ik DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 
Boarding School on modern 
Recognized by the Board of 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualitied 
staff. Principal: Miss LUCRETIA M. CAMERON, Fin. Hon 
school of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 


public school lines, 
Education and the 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





ADLEY COLLEGE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS 


An examination for Scholarships and Exhibitions up 
to £120 will be held on Monday, Mareh 12th. 

Candidates must be under 14 years of age on April Lst 
For information and entrance forms apply to: 

THE Bursar, Radley College, Abingdon, Berks. 





‘T. EDMUND'S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 
June Sth and 6th, 1954. 


An examination for Two Scholarships of the annual 
value of £60 each will be held at St. Edmund’s School, 
Canterbury, on June Sth and 6th, 1954, for boys under 
fourteen on March Ist, 1954. 

Entrance forms and all information may be obtained 
from the Headmaster, the Rey. BAaLMFoRTH, St 
edmund’s School, Canterbury. 





YT. NINIAN’S SCHOOL, MOFFAT 
Ny ae 

Preparatory School for Boys, with excellent scholar- 
ships and health record. The School is homelike and 
not too large, and classes are small, so that pupils get 
individual attention. Entire charge of boys can be 
taken, including holidays, if required. School Chapel, 
Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, Two Sports Fields, 
Ruzby, Cricket, Good Golf and Fishing. }'ees Moderate. 
A Few Vacancies for Pupils, 

FOUNDED 1879. 





FOR THE DEAF—THE JOY OF 
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BONE-CONDUCTION 


SONOTONE ias t) 


ORE On Oeelt 


HARNESSES 





PERFECT HEARING 





PHENOMENON OF 


The SONOTONE conveys sound by vibrations through 


the bones of the head, bringing perfect, effortless hearing to 
thousands of the DEAF. A minute’s trial will show how BONE 


Ww 





CONDUCTION SONOTONE can help you. 


' Tee Tf 


A prolonged FR 


scoessfitl Trial in your own home will gladly be arranged. 
plane SONOTONE 
= Dept. G, 135 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.i 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—C ont, 





AUTHORS. TYPEWRITING. &c. 


ITERARY Typewriting carefully&promptly executed. 
4 MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. ¢ arbon copy 3d. per 1,000.— 
Miss MACFARLANE (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea. 








YRICS set to music. 
4 Advice free.—CARRINGTON BRIGGS, 


Composers MSS. revised. 
Leven, Yorks. 





\ TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 











INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 
CINEMAS 
MY CINEMA 


A©& ADE 


Oxford Street. Gea. 2981. 





Schnitzler‘s famous Viennese Success 
“LIEBELEI” 
with MAGNA SCHNEIDER, 
Direction MAX OPHULS. 
(INE MA HOUSE THEATRE 


Oxford Circus Ger. 7149. 





For a Short Season, Guy de Maupassant‘s brilliant satire, 
“LE ROSIER DE MADAME HUSSON” 
(THE VIRTUOUS ISIDORE) 
with FERNANDEL 
Directed by BERNARD DESCHAMPS 








MISCELLANEOUS 


y IKE: a lady’ s Caress "’ is a shave with the BALL 
4 RAZOR; something quite new: 12s. 6d. post 
free, with 12 superfine blades.—SALOMONSEN & Co., 6 


and 7 Cross Lane B.C e 4 








px 1G AL Hi andw oven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&e., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
MAN AGER, Lissadell Sligo, Irish Free State. 


re que st. 
AVE you vaythinn tosell? Readers having anything 

to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 

to pring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of the Spectator Pee paid Classified 
Advertisements cost 2s, per line (36 letters) per iasertion, 
and should reach 4 he Spectator Offices, 99 r Street, 
London, W.C. 1, with rem sitta ance by Tuesday of each 
week. p for 6 ins ne ie 5% for 13, 





Discounts :—24°, 
74% for 26 and 10% tor 52. 


eS Cc ARDIG ANS, DIRECT from the 
Shetlands. All kinds of Woolli s hand-knitted for 
you by expert native knitters, from lovely real Shetland 
wool, Nothing else so soft, so light, so comfortable. 
The newest fashionable styles, plain, or in famous ** Fair 
Isle” patterns. At Shetland prices, far less than shop 
prices.— Write for Free Hlus. Booklet and Wool Colour 
Card.—Wm. D. JOHNSON, 8.370 Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 








Any length cut. Pat. 
ree. James St. Twee d Depot, 246 Stornoway.Scotland 
Es T, PALE STINE and 

28th. 68 guineas, Mr. Guy Fothergill will conduct 
tne party to these extraordinarily interesting countries, 
Write for prospectus. Various other conducted parties 
later. Write or call CAMPS AND TouRS UNION, 126 
Baker Street, London, W.1. Welbeck 7088. 


R' EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. 














SYRIA,—April 5th to 
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ss. DUCHESS of ATHOLL 


SPRING 
CRUISES 


FIRST CLASS ONLY 


A magnificent ship —large, graceful, 
charmingly furnished — single and 
double bedrooms, many with private 
bath or en-suite. Such things as Ball- 
room, Swimming Pool and so on—of 
course: but there’s “that little extra 
the others haven't got "Canadian 
Pacific service gained through vast 
experience in all corners of the globe. 
A DUCHESS OF ATHOLL Cruise, 
because ot this factor, is perfect. 

16 Days 


eueuccunas 
From 
Liverpool bs Cruise 


This magnificent cruise visits many of 
the most attractive ports and places 
around the Mediterranean including 
TANGIE "9 NAPLES, MONACO, 
BARCELONA and PALMA 
(MAJORC A). - 

Minimum Rate: 25 Gns. 


: BOOK NOW! 
' 


MAR. 29 (Easter) 


From Liverpool jays’ Cruise 
ata CEUTA, NAPLES. Lae ACO 
3ARCELONA and PALMA, 


saesinans Rate: 25 Gns. 














( all vr % rite fe Hie ig Ang 
to Cruise 


CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 


World's Greatest Travel System 
62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Square) 
London, S.W.i. 103 Leadenhall Street, 
London, F.C.3, or Local Agents Eve rywhere, 


FOR THE TABLE, &e. 


ee ae — —— 











ACKIE'S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
N is the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad. 
In tins 2s. 4d., 4s. 4d., 6s. 6d., 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 
By inland post, 2s. 10d., 5s. 1d., 7s. 3d., 9s, 8d., 11s. 6d. 
Complete price list on request. 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 





108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 











FOR SALE 





ine of Scotland.-Andrew’s Heaths, col, engrvngs, 
I 3 vols for sale--MRS. THORNTON, Bodicote, Oxon, 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


~~ 

BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD and 

SILVER. Banknotes per return. Also in urgent 

need of Old English Silver, Modern Plate, Jewellery, 

Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not vuleanite), 

Large or small quantities. Goods returned if price not 

accepted.—Send or bring your odd bits, &c., to Sarna 

& Co., 65 iad Bond Street (facing Brook Street), 
London, Ww. 

















HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


a? BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors tind Hotel 
comforts with baths and other edventagye of a 
Tele : 314. Lift. 





Hydro at moderate cost, 


| BELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd., 
bed and breakfast, 
Belgrave Road, 8.W. 1. 


I ROITWICH SPA. 

BATHS HOTEL, 
Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators, A.A., 
Ild, Guide from J. T., CULLEY, Manager, 


J. DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL—Melville 
Edinburgh, Tel, 207,501, 


A ‘rescent. Tgms.:"*Melcrest,”’ 





2 gns. weekly, partial board; 
30s. Partie ulars, SECRETARY, 96 
Victoria 3347, 


—-WORCESTERSHIRE BRING 
175 rooms all with h. & c. water, 
R.A.0, 














———___ 

Quiet, 
overlooking Wor- 
Tel: Swandean 112 


I “ARKS’ “SPU R, High Salvington, Worthing 
4 bemely guest-house on Downs, 
thing. Extensive views.—MIss HALE, 


] ONDON, 
ull 





CRANSTON LONDON. HOTELS CO, 
High-class Unlicensed Hotels, 
IVANHOE, Bloomsbury Street, W.C.1. 
KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell Street, W.C, 1 
WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.C.1, 
Largely patronized by Clergy and Professional Classes 
Electric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms, 


Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breakfast, 
Attendance, and Bath—November to April—ss, 6¢ 


Full Tariff on application 
\ PATLOCK.— 
\ Hydro 


rooms, grounds 10 acres, 
di ry. Ilius Prospe etus free 





SME DI. LY S.—Ct. Britain's Greatest 
For Rest and Convalescence. 2:0 bed- 
Inclusive terms from 12s. per 

Two Resident Pivvsicians, 








RE FRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 


Ask for Descriptive List ( 3d. pos 7 free) of 120 INNS and 
LOTELS managed hy the 
S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCTATION, 
LTp., 
. GEORGE'S Houser, 


PEOPLE’ 


P. BR. W. A., L2D., 5? 
STREET, W. 1. 

YURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
iN quarters, eituated in the loveliest parts of Surrey 
Apply for List ** 5.,’’ stating requirements, to "’ SURREY 
Trust,” 53 High ‘bedi, Guildford, England, 


193 REGENT 








THERE to Stay in London.- 
George’s Square, 8.W. 1. 
ds. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only 5s, 6d.) 





“THE LODGE, 1 St 
Room and Breakfast. 
With 








dinner 6s, 6d, or 2 guineas weekly. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





"THE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 

to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
Jrom THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to 
give wider p: blicity to their establishments, the following 
have subscribed towards the cost of p»blication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 
them. Personal recommendation of hotels is always 
welcomed by the rave ( Manager. 





AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GL ¥ ROTHAY. 
BANGOR (N. W ales). —CASTI 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROORE, 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOU RNEMOU 4A A DRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN W ATER and SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 
—HOLLYWOOD. 
—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE, 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).—GREAT NORTHERN, 
BU TTERMERE sland).—VICTORIA 
BRIDGE.—1l VERSITY ARMS, 

ERBURY.—COUNTY. 
CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN- ee 
ROCK Bg Londonderry ).—GOLF 
CHUR CING’S ARMS. 

N BAY a WLL VCROGHAN, 
PONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 








CRAWFORD (Lanark).—_CRAWFORD. 


CRIESF (Perths.).—STRATHEARN HYDRO 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL, 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK 


| FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—F AL: MOUTH 


GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY. 

GRAYSHOTT (Hants).— -FOX & PELICAN 

GULLANE.—MAKINE, 

HARROGATE.— CAIRN. 

HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S 

HINDHEAD.—MOORKL AND'S. 

eet TON.—LE STR ANGE ARMS & 

LINK 

KENMORE (Perths.).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 

KINLOCH-RANNOCH (Perths).—LOCH RAN NOCH 

LAKE a (Montgomeryshire), — LAKE 

VYRNWY 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKER RTON HOUSE. 
—REGEN 

LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA 

LLANDUDNO.—IMPERIAL HOTEL. 

LOCH AWE (Argylishire).—LOCH AWE. 

LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 1. 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1, 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. 
—WAVERLEY Southampton Row, W.C.1, 

LYME REGIS.—THE be AY. 

MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS 

MANCHESTER. how DON HYDRO. 

MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S 

MONMOUTH.—BEAUF ORT ARMS, 


GOLF 





MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE 
NAIRN (Nairnshire ), —ROY AL MARINE, 
OBAN.—GREAT STERN 
PAR (Cornwal!).—ST, AU STELL BAY. 
ERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK BA\ 
REDHILL AND oor sn ie THILL, 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—-BA 
ROSTREVOR (Co, Down).—-G r NORTHERN 
ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond),— 
ROWARDENNAN 
ST. ANNES-ON- SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHLI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—-SHIP & CASTLE. 
SELBY (Yorks). seat Ga GH ARMS, 
SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWD 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAW KSTONE PK. 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT., | 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHWOLD (Sutfolk).—GRAND. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN WYVIS, 
STROUD (nr.) Rodborough Common—BEAR INN. 
TAMWORTH (statfs.).—CASTLE, 
TEIGNMOUTH (nr.).— HU NTLY, BIsHopstrianton 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE, 
TORQUAY.—HOTELSt.G Seg ae Hotel) 
—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE 
—PALACK, 
—ROSETOR. 
—ROSLIN HALL. 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER, 
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